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“The Supreme Achievement of Piano Craft” 


HE Kranich & Bach Piano may justly be termed one of 
the Institutional Products of America. A half century 
ago the founders of the Kranich & Bach house were in- 
spired by a Lofty Ideal—to make the Best Piano that 
human hands could fashion. 


HROUGHOUT almost four decades of the 
last century and the opening decade of the 














present, all the thought, effort, capital and 
experience of the original founders and their 
direct family successors have been steadfastly 
consecrated to that intense purpose. 


HE only Grand Piano in the world capable of equal 

tone gradation from softest pianissimo to heaviest fortis- 

simo is the Kranich & Bach fitted with the celebrated 

“*Isotonic”’ pedal, and the only Upright in the world con- 

ae the marvelous ““Violyn”’ plate is the Kranich & 
ach. 

















Sold on terms that conform to the personal requirements of any reasonable customer. 


TWO interesting little books describing the 
TE greatest improvements in piano construction— 
FOR | they will be sent free with our handsome 
1910 catalogue. 


KRANICH & BACH, 233-45 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning, 
on the 26th ult., 
of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot investigation, the first witness 
was Louis R. Glavis, the field agent of 
the Land Office, whose dismissal was 
ordered by the President after an exam- 
ination of his ‘charges against Secretary 
Ballinger. Mr. Glavis was on the stand 


The Ballinger-Pinchot 
Investigation 


for three days, and was assisted by his 
counsel, Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston. 
Much of the testimony was a reading of 


official documents, letters and telegrams. 
Mr. Brandeis said his client would at- 
tempt to show: 


“That prior to entering the Government ser- 
vice in any capacity R. A. Ballinger acted as 
attorney in drawing up an agreement in es- 
crow and deeds in-the Wilson Coal Company 
cases in Lewis County, Washington, these cases 
being an alleged fraud upon the Land laws. 
Mr. Ballinger’s name did not appear in the 
court records of the case. 

‘That Mr, Ballinger, as Commissioner of the 
Land Office, in 1907, did not show due dili- 
gence in investigating the alleged frauds con- 
nected with the Cunningham coal land claims 
in Alaska; that he had knowledge of all the 
circumstances surrounding these claims, and in 
spite of this entered: the employ of one of the 
claimants after leaving the Land Office and 
before becoming Secretary of the Interior; 
that he ordered these claims to be ‘clear listed’ 
for patent without due investigation and that 
they would have gone to patent if Glavis and 
others had not intervened.” 


The evidence would relate, he added, not 
to one act, but to a series of acts and 
circumstances. What was said about the 
Wilson cases caused some surprise, for 
no reference to them had been made in 
the controversy. Mr. Ballinger, it is as- 
serted, was counsel for the Wilson claim- 
ants before he became Land Commis- 


sioner. It was an interesting coincidence 
that on this first day of the investigation, 
the Federal court at Seattle virtually pro- 
nounced the Wilson claims fraudulent 
and directed: that the property in ques- 
tion, 1,024 acres of valuable coal land, 
be restored to the Government. In the 
course of his testimony, Glavis, who is 
only twenty-six years old, by means of 
telegrams, letters and reports, gave a his- 
tory of his connection with the land serv- 
ice and with the inquiry concerning the 
Cunningham group of coal claims in 
Alaska. His purpose was to show that 
Mr. Ballinger had been culpably negli- 
gent, at least ; had made rulings favorable 
to the claimants in the face of the in- 
formation procured and given to him by 
the witness; had improperly communi- 
cated this information to the claimants, 
and, in short, had been prevented from 
placing the lands in the possession of the 
claimants only by the witness’s persist- 
ent intervention. In October, 1908. 
Glavis said, Ballinger told him that. he 
was unable to obtain campaign contribu- 
tions from two of the claimants, they be- 
ing angry because the coal lands were 
withheld from theni. He urged Glavis 
to hold up the investigation until after 
election, and Glavis did so, having much 
other work to do. To show that those 
really behind the Cunningham claims 
were the Guggenheims, of the great 
smelting and mining company, Glavis 
produced Cunningham’s notebook, con- 
taining explanations written by Cunning- 
ham and attached to items of the expense 
account, to the effect that the money for 
work relating to the claims had been paid 
by Daniel Guggenheim. In December, 
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1907, the witness said, Ballinger (then 
Commissioner ).told him to say publicly 
in Seattle, where claimants lived who 
were friends and business associates of 
Ballinger, that he had been ordered to 
make a thoro investigation, without re- 
gard to persons affected. But less than 
one month later, while he was engaged in 
the work, he was surprised by the news 
that the claims had been “clear listed” 
for patent. His prompt protest sent 
them back for further inquiry. Cun- 
ningham’s journal contained an entry to 
the effect that an agreement had been 
made with Senator Heyburn to carry for 
him one Alaska claim of 160 acres in 
payment for his legal services. The 
Senator declined, however, to have any 
interest in the property or to be con- 
cerned in the acquisition of public land, 
altho he was willing to do for a constitu- 
ent anything that he could do with pro- 
priety, Glavis’s testimony showed that 
one of the persons in the Green group 
of Alaska claimants was Congressman 
McLachlan, of California, and that an- 
other was Congressman Kinkaid, of 
Nebraska, for whom Ballinger was 
counsel before entering the public 
service. He did not assert that either 
of these claims was improperly held, 
but the fact that Ballinger had been 
counsel for the Kinkaid claim and had 
dissuaded him from applying to Mc- 
Lachlan for information was regarded by 
him as indicating Ballinger’s knowledge 
of the questions involved in the Alaska 
inquiry. At one time, Glavis said, Bal- 
linger admitted to him that he was coun- 
sel for the Cunningham claims, said 
these claims were in a bad way, and 
asked him how their position could be 
improved. After Ballinger entered the 
Cabinet, Glavis asserted, his nephew took 
up the work of acting as counsel for the 
same interests. The Attorney General 
was in error, he said, in reporting that 
he, Glavis, had not brought these Alaska 
claims before a grand jury. He had en- 
deavored to do this, but his efforts had 
been thwarted by the District Attorney, 
whom he consulted and who had caused 
delay by various excuses, finally produc- 
ing an opinion from Land Commissioner 
Dennett that the loss of the coal land 
would be sufficient punishment for those 
who had sought to obtain it fraudulently. 


A letter was read which had been ad- 
dressed by Mr. Schwartz, Chief of the 
Field Division, to the law office of the 
Interior Department, making inquiries 
about the interpretation of certain land 
laws. Part of it was as follows: 

“I feel that we need every ounce of power 
to prevent Alaska frauds which will by com- 
parison make past frauds appear as petit lar- 
ceny. We have pending about 500 coal en 
tries; every man on the coast who knows any 
thing knows the Guggenheims do and will con 
trol the coal situation unless at once forestalled ; 
the act of May 28, 1908, limits its consolida 
tion benefits to entries already made (Guggen 
heim and two or three other corporations). 
and so shuts out future competition. Exhibits 
show coal in from 20 to 80 feet width blankets 
of clear coal. The 500 entries have, say 80,000 
acres. At Io cents a ton on 20-foot vein the 
royalty alone is $160,000,000. Suppose in five 
or ten years Guggenheim shall have acquired 
control of these lands? Will it be charged to 
Secretary Garfield and Commissioner Den- 


nett?” 

After the Pierce decision, Glavis said, he 
was disheartened and thought he would 
resign. He appealed to Mr. Hoyt (now 
Attorney-General of Porto Rico) and 
the latter at first said he would confer 
with the President's brother. Later he 
decided to talk with Attorney-General 
Wickersham, and the result was that 
Ballinger was asked to refer the ques- 
tion to the Department of Justice for a 
new opinion. There was introduced a 
copy of a long telegram sent from 
Washington by Schwartz in August last 
to a special agent in Denver, urging him 
to procure at once the publication there 
(and elsewhere by the Associated Press, 
if possible) of an article “with scare 
heads,’ saying that proof of great 
frauds in coal lands had been found, and 
that Ballinger was energetically moving 
for the prosecution of the guilty, altho 
powerful corporation interests were try- 
ing to restrain him. All this, the tele- 
gram explained, was to “forestall a com- 
ing attack” upon the Department relat- 
ing to the Alaska coal claims. John 
E. Ballaine, of Seattle, a capitalist own- 
ing much property in Alaska, has writ- 
ten to a Senate committee, offering to 
pay a royalty of 50 cents a ton on coal 
mined, if the Government will lease to 
him 5,000 acres in Alaska. He estimates 
the royalty receipts from the tract in 
question at $2,000,000 for every 100 
acres, and he says that a lobby is now 
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at work in support of a bill which would 
d:spose of the tract at $10 an acre. He 
avrees to give a bond of $1,000,000 and 
to submit to all the regulations and re- 
sirictions for which provision is made in 
tlle conservation bills recently commend- 
ed by the President. A statement 
issued last week by the Land Office says 
that in the last eight years 50,000 acres 
of coal land, worth not less than $10,- 
000,000, have been taken from the public 
domain by fraud. Gifford Pinchot, 
recently removed from the office of 
Chief Forester, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, to succeed Dr. Eliot, formerly 
president. of Harvard University. This 
was done at the suggestion of Dr. Eliot, 
who will be honorary president of the 
association. 
ed 

Failure of the United States against 
PO Le oe a corporation that 
publishes the New York World, relating 
to news articles concerning the purchase 
of the Panama Canal Company’s prop- 
erty, was brought to trial on the 24th 
ult., before Judge Hough in the United 
States Circuit Court at New York. In 
the indictment the corporation was ac- 
cused of criminally libeling, on October 

1908, Theodore Roosevelt (then 
resident); Douglas Robinson, his 
brother-in-law ; William H. Taft (then 
a candidate for the Presidency); his 
brother, Charles P. Taft, and William 
Nelson Cromwell. The substance of the 
published assertions or insinuations was 
that early information from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Taft as to the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to purchase the 
canal property: enabled Mr. Robinson 
and Charles P. Taft to make a profit of 
$36,000,000 by quietly buying for about 
$4,000,000 the stock of the company, for 
which the Government subsequently paid 
$40,000,000. Defendants’ counsel moved 
that the indictment be dismissed, and, on 
the 26th,- after hearing arguments, 
Judge Hough directed that it be quashed, 
on the ground that it was not sufficiently 
authorized by the statute on which it 
rested. This is an old law making penal 
codes of States applicable for the pun- 
ishment of offenses committed on Fed- 
eral reservations within their boundaries. 
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The offense in this case was the circula- 
tion of the newspaper article on the 
West Point reservation and in the Post 
Office Building in New York City. 
Judge Hough held that no such use of 
the old law had been intended by Con- 
gress. As the question could be settled 
by appeal to the Supreme Court, he 
thought this course should be taken be- 
fore a trial of the suit. It is not yet 
known whether the Government will ap- 
peal, but an impression prevails that the 
end of the proceedings has been reached. 
The similar suit, upon a District of Co- 
lumbia indictment, against the propri- 
etors of the Indianapolis News, came to 
nothing in October last, when Judge 
Anderson in that city denied the Govern- 
ment’s application for the extradition of 
the defendants for trial in Washington. 


a 


President Gomez has 
sent to the Cuban Con- 
gress a message recom- 
mending that certain tariff duties b2 ‘in- 
creased to protect Cuban manufactured 
goods, especially cigars, cigarettes, 
matches and shoes. He also suggests 
that banks for savings be established and 
that funds be set apart for the sick and 
aged inthe laboring classes. One of 
the Havana newspapers is alarmed be- 
cause the Nipe Bay Company, which is 
said to be controlled by the American 
Sugar Trust, has expended about $200,- 
000 upon machinery to be used in com- 
pressing raw sugar-cane for transporta- 
tion. It predicts that if the experiment 
is successful all the Cuban sugar cane wi'l 
eventually be sent to the United States 
for grinding. The Porto Rican House 
of Delegates unexpectedly passed the 
budget on the 29th, which was the four- 
teenth day of the session. It has r.cent- 
ly been the custom of the dominant party 
to delay action on the budget, and a re- 
fusal to act upon it caused the enact- 
ment of the Olmsted law at Washington 
last year. The present budget was in 
accord with Governor Colton’s views, 
and it was promptly approved, without 
amendment, by the Executive Council. 

There has been submitted to the 
House, at Washington, by the President, 
a bill making important changes in the 
organic act of Porto Rico. It provides 


Cuba and Porto 
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that instead of the Executive Council 
there shall be a Senate of thirteen mem- 
bers (eight appointed by the President, 
and five elected by the people) ; that two 
new executive departments shall be cre- 
ated, one of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, and the other of Health; and 
that any native, twenty-one years old, 
may become a citizen of the United 
States by applying to a court. It also 
limits to 5,000 acres the land holdings of 
an individual or a corporation. This 
project of legislation is due to Secretary 
Dickinson’s recent visit to the island, and 
it satisfies in part some of the demands 
of the dominant party. At his sugges- 
tion Congress is asked to appropriate 
$200,000, to be expended in the treat- 
ment of Porto Ricans suffering with 


anemia. There are said to be 400,000 of 
them. 

& 
The Situation General _Medina, Prose- 
aie cutor Selva, and the 
in Nicaragua 


members of the court- 
martial who, by direction of President 
Madriz, were arrested and tried for ille- 
gally convicting the two Americans, 
Cannon and Groce, and unlawfully put- 
_ting them to death, were acquitted on 
the 28th ult. General Medina produced 
the originals of the telegrams in which 
President Zelaya had given instructions 
as to the court-martial and the execu- 
tion of sentence. Altho the accused men 
were acquitted upon the ground that 
Zelaya was responsible for what was 
done, the trial court did not accuse him. 
The Government will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. Madriz says that if the 
lower court’s decision is confirmed, the 
matter will be laid before the Nica- 
raguan Congress, which, if Zelaya’s 
responsibility be established, can ask 
that he be extradited and tried. Zelaya 
recently gave notice of his approaching 
journey from Mexico to Belgium. It is 
asserted that the prisons in Managua 
are full of political opponents of Madriz 
whom he has recently deprived of their 
liberty ; also that he has levied a war tax 
upon a few men, the forced contribution 
from each ranging from $10,000 to 
$1,000,000. Americans owning planta- 
tions complained last week that he was 
drafting all their laborers into the army. 
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Whereupon he promised to leave enoug'1 
men to harvest the crops. At the end 
of last week the revolutionists’ arm, 
was within three days’ march of the cap- 
ital. News came.to Bluefields on the 
29th that in a battle near La Libertad 
Estrada had won a decided victory and 
that the army was moving upon Mana 
gua. General Chamorro, who ‘com 
mands in the field, was wounded whil: 
leading an attack upon a battery of ma 
chine guns operated by English gun 
ners. The American Collector oi 
Customs in Santo Domingo reports 
that the revolution there has come to an 
end.——President Cabrera, of Guate 
mala, has issued an order that English 
shall be taught hereafter in all the pub- 
lic schools of his country and has made 
the study compulsory. He believes, it is 
said, that English is to be the language 
of commerce thruout the world. 
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The Paris It was good news from Paris 
Floods ‘°° hear that the streets were 
no longer navigable. On 

January 29th, the waters began to sub- 
side, the highest point reached being 31 
feet 4 inches above the normal level at 
the Pont Royal. This is nearly a foot 
higher than the worst flood recorded in 
the history of Paris, that of 1615. The 
Seine is now carrying about 30 times its 
usual volume and at a speed about 20 
times the ordinary. It will be more than 
two weeks before the river recedes to its 
normal level. The cause of this flood is 
explained by the fact that the basin of 
the Seine had become saturated during 
the mild winter, in which there has been 
much rain and little evaporation. The 
waters of the Seine have flooded the 
lower parts of the city to the extent of 
half a mile or a mile on each side. Be- 
sides this the chief damage has been 
caused by the backing up of the water in 
the sewers, flooding the cellars and burst- 
ing up thru the pavement. The sewer 
system of Paris includes several hundred 
miles of underground galleries, in which 
some people make their homes, and they 
have been counted one of the sights of 
the city ever since Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles” gave them romantic interest. The 
fears that were entertained during the 
early part of the week, that the bridges 
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and monumental buildings of Paris would 
be overthrown, have fortunately proved 
groundless. Eight of the twenty-four 
bridges across the Seine have been 
closed, but none carried away. The 
quays have been washed away in many 
places and the basements of the public 
buildings in the Isle de la Cité and the 
adjoining shores have been filled with 
water. Some of the storerooms of the 
Louvre were flooded, but none of the art 
treasures had to be removed. The Venus 
de Milo, which is on the lower floor, was 
still six feet above the level of the flood. 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame stood like 
an island in the midst of the yellow tor- 
rent. The Sainte Chapelle and the prison 
of the Conciergerie were invaded by the 
water. The Chamber of Deputies did 
not suspend its sessions, altho the cellar 
was flooded and members had to be 
transported across the flooded square on 
gun carriages. Part of the old Latin 
Quarter and the Champ de Mars were 
submerged. On the other side of the 
river the flooding of the subways and 
sewers caved in portions of the Rue’Roy- 
ale in front of the Madeleine and of the 
Boulevard Haussmann. Here the water 
spouting up thru crevices in the streets 
and places made artificial lakes, one or 
two feet deep, into which the street lamps 
fell. The Place de la Concorde and the 
lower part of the Champs Elysées is un- 
der water. Suburban traffic was cut off, 


and of the railroad stations only the Gare 


du Nord was unaffected. Of the stations 
that of St. Lazare suffered most severely. 
The Place de l’Opera was caved in chief- 
ly from the undermining of the subways. 
The department stores, Printemps, Bon 
Marché and Lafayette Gallery, were 
obliged to close on account of the water. 
A large part of the city was in darkness 
except for such of the old gas lamps as 
could be made available and the fires that 
were built by the soldiers in the streets. 
The Theatre Francais resorted to candles 
as in the days of Moliére. Fortunately 
the catacombs. of Paris do not s:em to 
have been flooded. Altho the damage to 
property has been immense comparative- 
ly few lives have been lost. The rising 
of the flood has been gradual, so that 
people have been rescued from their 
homes in the lower levels without much 
difficulty, tho often in extreme destitu- 
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tion and misery. The most distressing 
scenes were the carrying away of the sick 
and dying from the hospitals. Three 
persons have been reported as having lost 
their lives by being swallowed up by 
chasms in the pavement. The apaches 
have taken advantage of the darkness 
and chaos to plunder the houses, even in- 
vading the hospitals. The soldiers have 
shot persons discovered robbing, and in 
some instances the infuriated populace 
have taken matters in their own hands 
and hanged the looter. There have been 
also some riots on account of the at- 
tempts of provision dealers to charge 
famine prices for their food in stock. 
Premier Briand has arranged for special 
trains to bring food into the city rapidly 
and continuously in order to prevent des- 
titution or excessive prices. The police 
of Paris, under the efficient management 
of M. Lépine, have done excellent work 
in the rescuing and the maintenance of 
order, and the soldiers have been utilized 
as guards and rescuers in all parts of the 
city and the inundated region. Par- 
liament has appropriated $400,000 for re- 
lief and public subscription will br’ng in 
much more. Edmond Rostand will con- 
tribute the receipts of the first night’s 
performance of his long expected bird 
drama “Chantecler” to the relief fund. 
The suburban towns on low ground, 
above and below the city, have been de- 
vastated, Gennevilliers suffering most. 
for here the breaking of the dyke inun- 
dated the entire town to a depth of seven 
to ten feet and drove out its population 
of 10,000 persons. The chief danger of 
the city is now pestilence from the stag- 
nant water containing dead animals and 
other debris. A systematic plan for dis- 
infection of the houses has been worked 
out with the assistance of the Pasteur 
Institute. Heavy rains and high water 
are reported from many places in Italy. 
The Arno at Florence and the Tiber at 
Rome are flooding the banks and wash- 
ing out buildings. 
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The British As _ was expected, the Lib- 
Election erals have lost less in the 

elections of the past week 

than earlier, and will probably break 
even with the Unionists without count- 
ing in their Labor and Nationalist allies. 
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There are seven districts yet to poll, but 
their attitude is pretty certainly known, 
so it is expected that the new Parliament 
will stand: Unionists, 274; Liberals, 
274; Laborites, 40; Nationalists, 73; 
Independent Anti-Budget Nationalists, 
g. There have been net Unionist gains 
of 106, which reduces the coalition ma- 
jority from 334 to 122. The King will 
open Parliament on February 15, and 
it is thought will recommend in his 
speech the passage of the Budget, the 
restriction of the powers of the House 
of Lords, the disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church and the adoption of a 
system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The reform of the Upper House 
will probably be first undertaken, but 
which of the many plans that have been 
suggested will be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment has not been disclosed. The 
peers themselves in their speeches be- 
fore the elections have freely admitted 
the necessity of the reorganization of 
the House of Lords, and it would be 
possible to secure their support for a 
moderate measure. Premier Asquith has 
gone to the Continent for a holiday and 
the maturing of his plans. In view of 
the unstable constitution of the Govern- 
ment majority, it is not likely that he 
will long remain in power, and the next 
session will be devoted more largely to 
laying the lines for the next campaign 
than to legislation. The Labor party 
has lost 14 seats since the last session. 
It is commonly prophesied that Mr. As- 
quith will not undertake any radical 
measures, and that the young and ardent 
members of his Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Churchill, will be either 
dropped or kept more in the back- 
ground. 
& 

The Norwegian Cabinet, 
under the premiership of 
Gunnar Knudson, has re- 
signed in consequence of defeat of the 
Left in the November elections. The 
Ministerialists in the Storthing have only 
47 seats and the Socialists 11, while the 
Opposition, composed of a coalition of 
the parties on the Right, have 63. Presi- 
dent Beatlie, of the Storthing, will prob- 
ably be called upon to form a new Cabi- 
net. The Military League which has 


Various 
Parliaments 
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been virtually ruling Greece has agre.. 
to disband if a national assembly :: 
called to revise the Constitution, T 
King has consented to this program 
condition that the revision be confined 
certain predetermined sections of t1 
Constitution and that the royal prerog 
tives be not impaired. Hungari. 
affairs are again in-a turmoil and it see: 
impossible to secure a settled govern- 
ment. Dr. de Lukacs had been Premic 
only a short time when he was forced 
to resign on January 1f, and Count 
Khuen Hedervary, who succeeded him, 
was defeated by a large majority in the 
Chamber on January 28. He thereupon 
produced from his pocket an imperial 
rescript adjourning Parliament until 
March 4. He stated to the Deputies 
that he had not decided whether to re- 
sign or to appeal to the country. The 
Chamber greeted his resignation with 
riotous manifestations of delight. Count 
Hedervary is an old parliamentarian, 
and took office as Premier in 1903, fol- 
lowing de Szell, but was overthrown 
four* months later by the Kossuthists, 
who are doubtless responsible for his 
present defeat. The opposition of the 
Socialists in the German Reichstag to 
the army budget aroused the Conserva- 
tives to extreme statements in support 
of absolutism. Herr von Oldenberg, an 
ex-cavalry officer, said that it was essen- 
tial for the safety of the empire that the 
Kaiser should be able, at any moment, 
to give the order: “Take ten men and 
shut up the Reichstag.” This remark 
was received with jeers and laughter. 
The Socialists joined in a chorus of 
“Down with absolutism!” tables and 
chairs were upset, and it was a quarter 
of an hour before order could be re- 
stored. The petition of representa- 
tives of the provincial assemblies, now 
gathered at Pekin. for the establishment 
of a parliament in 1911, has been denied 
by the Prince Regent. He adheres to 
the original program for a gradual de 
velopment of the constitutional system. 
culminating in a parliament nine years 
hence. At a trial of one of the Indi- 
ans arrested for sedition at Lahore a 
plot was disclosed for the overthrow of 
British rule and the establishment of an 
independent monarchy, with a capital at 
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Delni and parliament composed of a 
House of Princes and a House of Com- 
molis. 
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The controversy be- 
tween the Catholic 
Church and _ the 
State schools is now being carried on 
both in Parliament and in the courts. 
The letter issued by the episcopate warn- 
ing parents against the public schools as 
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d teachers of atheism was met by legal ac- 
ut tion against the bishops by the associa- 
n, tion of public school teachers on the 
€ ground that this letter was calculated to 
m destroy the authority of the teachers and 
al was an attack upon the state thru its offi- 
til cials. The Archbishop of* Reims, Cardi- 
les nal Ludovic Henry Lucon, appeared be- 
a fore the court and denied that the actioa 
ne of the bishops was intended as an inter- 
ith ference in political affairs or a personal 
int attack upon the teachers. The Church 
an, had a right to defend itself against its 
fol- enemies and it was his duty by virtue of 
we his office to denounce immorality and 
Sts, atheism wherever it appeared. Refer: 
his ring to the letter of the bishops, he said: 
the “Its sole purpose was to warn Catholic pa- 
y to rents of the danger to the faith and the morals 
rva- of their children incurred in the use of certaia 
port textbooks and the method of instruction in tie 
. public schools. To complain that the public 
;, an schools are becoming an instrument of de- 
ssen- christianization does not constitute an attack 
t the upon the political régime of France.” 
nent, #}——Premier Briand, taking part in the 
and discussion of the school question in the 
mark [Chamber of Deputies, laid the blame for 
yhter. ithe unfortunate situation entirely upon 
is Of Bi the leaders of the Church, who had de- 
and ff liberately incited the pupils to revolt and 
uarter @ caused untold hardships among the poor 
ye Te Bby forcing the removal of their children 
senta Birom the school. The public school sys- 
, NOW Gitem, he said, was the great achievement 
hment Hof the republic and gave the children a 
meni’ broad preparation for real life, leaving 
res (0 


the matter of religious teaching to the 
Church and the home. The Government, 
he said, would protect the public school 
teachers who had been condemned by the 
pastoral letter, but would not seek to mo- 
nopolize public instruction. The Govern- 
ment, however, has introduced a bill to 
extend the control of the state’over the 
private schools. M. Briand said that the 
bishops, instead of making a sweeping 
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attack upon the books used 
public .schools, 


their objections directly to the Min- 


in the 
should have brought 


ister, and he gave some _ instances 
where this procedure had been followed 
and the objectionable passages altered. 
M. Dessoye, defending the public schools 
in the discussion in the Chamber, called 
attention to the fact that many of the 
books condemned by the bishops had 
been used for a considerable time in the 
Catholic schools. . The State, he thought, 
should exercise more supervision over 
the private schools and he read extracts 
from the books used in them condemn- 
ing divorces, glorifying the Index and 
declaring that to believe all religion 
to be good ‘was quite as dangerous as to 
believe that there had never been any 
such thing as counterfeit money. M. 
Piou, leader of the Liberal Catholics, re- 
torted that the public school teachers 
taught that a man had a right to choose 
his religion or make no religious pro- 
fession whatever. This, he declared, no 
one was justified in teaching a child. 
The Clericals lay much stress upon 
the argument that public morality in 
France has deteriorated under the 
régime of the secular schools, and in 
support of this they refer to the epi- 
demic of crimes of violence which 
France is now suffering. The criminal 
classes in Paris, known as the Apaches, 
are becoming yearly more insolent and 
unruly. In order to arouse public opin- 
ion to a support of local authority, a 
Paris policeman who was killed by one 
of the Apaches was given a civil funeral 
by the Paris municipality. His hearse 
was followed to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame by a large number of distin- 
guished persons, among them the Pre- 
fect of Police, the presidents of the 
Senate and of the Chamber, the Prime 
Minister, M. Briand, the President of 
the Court of Cassation, the Prefect of 
the Seine, the Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor, the Military Governor 
of Paris, members of the Paris bar and 
municipal councillors. M. Lépine, Pre- 
fect of Police, in his address at the 
cemetery, declared that Paris had be- 
come the refuge of bandits on account 
of the leniency of the laws, and that it 
was the duty of society to rise and pro- 
tect itself against its internal enemies. 





The Morgan Memorial Building 


at Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Morgan’s Latest Gift to Art 


At the presentation of the Morgan 
Memorial building, erected at Hartford, 
Conn., by J. Pierpont Morgan in mem- 
ory of his father, Junius Spencer Mor- 
gan, to the trustees of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, which recently took place, 
Mr. Morgan, the donor, and his invited 
guests, were present. 
The dedication cere- 
monies were simple. 
There was a prayer 
by Rt. Rev. Chaun- 
cey Bb. Brewster, 
Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut. 
This was followed by 
a statement on the 
part of the architect, 
Senjamin W. Morris, 
of this city, certify- 
ing that the building 
had been constructed 
substantially in *ac- 
cordance with Mr. 
Morgan’s instruc- 
tions. Mr. Morgan 
was then introduced. 
In his address he said: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, you can hardly ex- 
pect me on an occasion like this to say much, 


and I do not propose to. The associations 
surrounding this building, the city of Hart- 
ford and its people I cannot tell, even tho I 
were able. I therefore simply say what is 
necessary to turn over the property to the 
board of trustees. It is my desire that the 
building may contribute to the pleasure and 
education and profit of the people of Hartford, 
and that students of art may come here and 
find, for purposes of study, those things which 
they desire 

“T hope the trustees will proceed as rapidly 
as possible to the completion of the building, 
as it is not yet completed. This I shall prob- 
ably not see completed, but I want to see a 
little of it, and I make of them that request, 
that it be done as early as possible. 

“In this connection I want to say something 
else, concerning the piece of property imme- 
diately to the south, and. I want to make a 
request of the people of Hartford. I cannot 
dictate, of course, to his honor the Mayor, 
but I hope that this piece of property will be 
put to some use for public buildings or struc- 
tures of that character, in order that the beau- 
ties of the site and of the present site may not 
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JUNIUS SPENCER MORGAN. he 


Le marred by unsightly buildings ere¢ted close 
to it on the south. 

“T have been talking with the chairman of 
the board of trustees, and with a pencil and 
paper have estimated with him what the prob- 
able cost of maintenance of the building will 
be, when it is completed. Of course not all 
of it will be needed now, but in addition to the 
key which I now turn over to the chairman— 

here is the key—I hand 
him herewith securities 
for $250,000, the income 
of which will be about 
$15,000, for the mainte 
nance of the property.” 
Mr. Morgan’s gilt 
was accepted on be- 
half of the trustees 
by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Goodwin, 
president of the 
board. In his speech 
of acceptance Dr. 
Goodwin spoke in 
part as follows: 
“In receiving from Mr. 
Morgan this token of the 
formal conveyance of 
the first completed part 
of the memorial which 
has erected to the 
memory of his distin- 
guished father, the trustees of Wadsworth 
Atheneum cannot but recognize that this 1s 
only the culmination of a long and remarkable 
series of benefactions. It is the crowning ev! 
dence of his constant interest, of his wise di- 
rection, and almost unexampled generosity. 

“It is now more than twenty years since— 
at his suggestion—in his father’s library i 
London, that the extremely critical situation 
of the Atheneum was brought to his -fathers 
attention. The art gallery had been closed for 
want of the necessary funds to keep it open; 
the accommodations for the growing libraries 
were both inconvenient and increasingly i- 
adequate; the structure itself was much out 
of repair and almost falling into decay. nder 
these discouraging conditions there was natut- 
ally cause for great apprehension as to the 
future. The trustees had devised a plan to 
raise by subscription an amount sufficient first 
to reconstruct and enlarge the building. and 
secondly, to create a permanent fund, the 
come of which should be used for its mai 
tenance. : 

“Mr. Morgan’s father gave this matter, 4 
it was presented to him, careful and sympe 
thetic consideration. He offered, if the pla 
should be carried into effect, to make a com 
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tribution of $100,000—on the condition that the 
total amount secured should be sufficient tc 
provide for an adequate endowment. Imme- 
diately thereupon, and without the least soli- 
citation—Mr. Morgan offered to add to his 
father’s subscription a further personal con- 
tribution of $50,000. These two large sub- 
scriptions insured the ultimate success of the 
plan, and a fund exceeding the limit of $400,- 
ooo was secured. It is in large measure due 




































































































































































of to these first contributions that this commun- 
nd ity has for all these years enjoyed the benefits 
ob- and advantages resulting from an adequate 
vill endowment and improved struciural condi- 
all tions. | ae 
the “This was, however, only the beginning. of 
Mies such manifestations of Mr. Morgan’s generous 
ind interest. a; E 
ties “And when on this splendid site he pro- 
me posed to erect a memorial to his father, and 
ott for the occupancy of the Atheneum, he made 
nte as a condition of his gift, not only that the 
_” structure should be beautiful in design and 
aa that the best materials -attainable should be 
pitt used in its construction, but he further re- 
be- quired that the work should be carried out 
tees by contractors in whom he personally had 
Dr reason to have the greatest confidence. — 
ne “Nor would it be right on this occasion to 
will, omit reference to those other gifts of great 
the value which from time to time Mr. Morgan 
eech has made, of sumptuous volumes, the number 
Dr of which is too great to mention in detail. 
Z Suffice it to say that we count them to be among 
in our chief treasures. These facts and others 
of which I cannot now speak, make it evident 
n Mr. that the trustees of Wadsworth Atheneum, the 
sf the city of Hartford, and in certain respects the 
» of State of Connecticut, owe to Mr. Morgan a 
part 
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debt of gratitude for which no expression of 
thanks which could be framed in words would 
be an adequate acknowledgement. 

“It is, of course, obvious that a museum and 
art gallery in a smaller town cannot hope to 
rival or even to approach in size and import- 
ance those of metropolitan rank, but this fact 
does not prove that there cannot be maintained 
here such a standard of excellence as will com- 
mand the respect of those whose knowledge 
makes. their good opinion to be of real value. 

“This ancient town has sent forth many sons 
who have achieved marked success in various 
walks of life; many who have greatly honored 
her, and whom it is her pride and joy to 
honor. Among these, in his particular field of 
service, no name stands before that of Junius 
Spencer Morgan. Beginning here a boy with 
no special advantages other than those which 
he possessed in his own character and person, 
he became one of the world’s greatest mer- 
chants. His most active years were spent in 
a foreign land, during a period in which his 
native country was passing thru the most 
strenuous crisis in her history, and yet in the 
darkest of those hours his loyal patriotism 
never wavered and his faith in her ultimate 
triumphs never failed. 

“Altho much of Junius Spencer ‘Morgan’s life 
was passed elsewhere, yet it seems eminently 
fitting that his chief memorial should be here 
in Hartford, for it was here that he was 
brought as a little child and it wes here that 
the years of his childhood and youth were 
passed ; it was here that he had his first mar- 
ried home and here all of his children were 
born; it was here that he began to take that 
personal interest in public and philanthropic 

matters which he continued to do thru life.” 








































CONN. 
From a phoiograph furnished by the architect, Benjamin W. Morris, of LaFarge & Morris, 


New York City. 
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THE PHILLIPS BROOKS MEMORIAL BY. AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS. : 
(Copyright, 1907 and 1908, by A. H. Saint- Gaudens. From a Copley print, copyright, 1910, by Curtis & 
; Cameron, Inc.) 
This memorial in bronze of Phillips Brooks was recently unveiled at Trinity Church, Boston. Heroic in 
size, the memorial is one of the posthumous works of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The granite canopy w4s 
designed by the late Charles F. McKim, of McKim, Mead & White, New York. 











COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 
by 
Lowin £..SLOSSON, PhD. 


HE first thing that 
the visitor sees 
as he approaches 
Columbia Uni- 
versity is the 
great gilded 
statue of Alma 
Mater, a modern 
interpretation by 
Daniel C. French 
of the figure on 
the seal. An old, 
old book is 
spread open upon 
her lap, but her 

eyes are not directed down upon 
it She is looking straight before 
her into the heart of the big buz- 





zing city to the southward, while 
her open-handed gesture suggests that 
she regards knowledge not as something 
to be hoarded and hidden but as some- 
thing to be scattered as freely as possible 
to the world. The building to which 
this figure welcomes the visitor is the 
low-domed, ten-pillared library, a store- 
house and workshop combined, dominat- 
ing by its position and beauty all the 
other buildings of the group. If the 
visitor, keeping to externals, skirts the 
library instead of entering it he will find 
on one side St. Paul’s chapel bearing as 
its sole decoration the sculptured forms 
of cherubim. As he passes on thru the 
campus past the gymnasium he comes 
finally to the statue of Pan, by George 
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foreground, religious culture at the side 
and physical culture in the backgroud. 
In this he would not be so far out of the 
way as those who judge by superficial- 
ities are apt to be. Columbia, unlike 
most of the old universities, inherited no 
theological department, but to correct he 
deficiency it has welcomed the associa- 


Barnard, stretching out his gigantic 
limbs behind the trees and bushes. Here 
is nothing of the clear-eyed intellectual- 
ity of Alma Mater, nothing of the un- 
worldly innocence of the cherubs, noth- 
ing but sheer animality, the love of out- 
doors, the delight in tough sinews and 
thick thews, a fondness for aimless 














NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University. 


movement and senseless sensation. So 
the visitor, forming his opinion after the 
manner of his kind, from casual first im- 
pressions, comes to the conclusion that 
at Columbia University all the three ele- 
ments of man’s nature are recognized as 
essential, but intellectual culture is in the 


tion of several theological seminaries. 
The Great God Pan, far from being 
dead, now rules many a college and robs 
Athena of her worshipers. But Colum: 
bia is not one of those institutions wher 
the stadium is larger and more fre- 
quented. than the library. In fact, there 












inaries. 





























t, there 


is no stadium at Columbia, tho there is 
promise of one in the future to be built 
out into the Hudson from Riverside 
Park giving unequalled opportunity for 
witnessing land, water and air sports. 

It would be well if the promoters of 
the Neo-Pagan revival would show bet- 
ter judgment in what classical customs 
they introduce. For example, our col- 
leges could with advantage adopt the 
original Spartan rule that no man 
be allowed on the athletic field ex- 
cept those taking part in the exer- 
cises. But we are- more Roman 
than Spartan nowadays and the only 
thing to do is to make the best of it. If 
we cannot eliminate the spectacular ele- 
ment in our athletics we.can control it. 
Most university authorities think we can- 
not but Columbia has demonstrated that 
we can by abolishing its most extrava- 
gant manifestation, inter-collegiate foot- 
bail. None of the other great universi- 
ties has yet followed this example, but 
I have learned in many of them that 
President Eliot's words and President 
Butler’s action have strengthened and 
encouraged those who are. striving to 
maintain a proper balance between the in- 
tellectual and the physical life of the 
students, and to put Pan in his proper 
place. 

When this country gets settled up and 
settled down the cities will find that they 
cannot all be metropolises and the uni- 
versities will cease to aspire to pre- 
eminence in all things. How many uni- 
versities of the highest grade the coun- 
try can then support and where they will 
be situated cannot be foretold. I have 
heard the theory advanced that there 
will ultimately be -four universities 
in the front rank and they will be 
Harvard, Columbia, Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, if these universities improve their 
advantages of position and prestige. 
This would certainly be a symmetrical 
listbution, but the theory ignores the 
recent developments of the State univer- 
sities of the Mississippi Valley and the 
possibility of a national university at 
Washington which the State universities 
are anxious to see established. It is, 
however, apparent that the universities 
in large cities have a decided advantage 
oer the others. The balance of power 
among German universities has been dis- 
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turbed by the rise of Berlin, while in 
France it is found difficult to prevent the 
University of Paris from getting a 
monopoly of higher education. London 
University, young and chaotic as it is, 
seems likely to go ahead of Oxford in 
the near future. The pull of the city is 
as irresistible in educational circles as on 
the country population as a whole. 

All colleges draw about half their 
undergraduate students from their im- 
mediate environment, from within a 
radius of a hundred miles, so the city col- 
lege has the primary advantage of a 
large tributary population well supplied 
with preparatory schools. As wealth be- 
comes concentrated in the cities the in- 
stitutions there located have the best 
chance at catching the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s~ table, including 
sometimes a generous tidbit. The more 
highly specialized the work of the univer- 
sity and the more closely it is connected 
with the work of the world, the more 
necessary are the urban facilities. The 
medical men need hospitals and sanitary 
establishments. The students in archi- 
tecture, art and music require museums 
and operas. Lawyers, economists, soci- 
ologists, all who are studying that 
branch of zodlogy dealing with the 
habits of the political animal, ‘seek the 
localities where they find the greatest 
abundance of specimens. It is easier in 
the cities to get men of eminence in the 
several professions to devote at least a 
part of their time to academic duties. 
An engineer who is good for anything can 
make more than his salary by utilizing 
odd hours and vacations. His literary 
colleague finds it advantageous to be in 
close touch with editors and publishers. 
Still more important perhaps is the op- 
portunity of association with men who 
are concerned with art, letters and 
science in other than a pedagogical way. 
In a small college town a professor finds 
his cultured associates almost exclusive- 
ly in the faculty clique and they, being 
absorbed in diverse lines of study, have 
nothing in common to talk about except 
shop. Naturally he comes to think that 
all the world’s a school and all the men 
and women merely teachers. 

It may be argued in favor of the coun- 
try college that living is cheaper, that 
the buildings are less crowded, that the 
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opportunities for outdoor exercise are 
greater, that the life of the students is 
more unified and under closer moral 
control, and that there is less to distract 
the attention and dissipate the energies 
than in the city. All of which is true 
tho the value of these arguments, espe- 
cially of the last, is being questioned. 
There is probably more hard and contin- 
uous thinking and that, too, on recondite 
subjects, going on now in the cities than 
in the country. A man who will decline 
a box at the Metropolitan Opera, a free 
ticket to a Hotel Astor dinner or a 
chance to speak to a Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence in order that he may devote an- 
other evening to his study of the dative 
case in the third declension, has thereby 
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ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1890-1910. 


demonstrated the possession of the fi s 
qualification for successful research, c 
centration of purpose. At any rate 
trend now is toward the city and w! 
it is likely that undergraduate work 
two years or more will be carried » 
chiefly in local colleges and high scho: |: 
the higher grades of professional tr: 
ing and of research will be done in uni 
versities in or close to the great centers 
of population. 

Columbia, situated in the largest city, 
has the best chance to become the great- 
est of American universities—and it is 
improving the chance. It is distinctly a 
city university and distinctly a New 
York City university. As the University 
of Wisconsin has blurred its outlines by 
dissolving itself in the State, so Colim- 
bia University is willing to lose some- 
what of its identity and distinctiveness 
thru merging itself in the city in order 
that it may most fully share its life. It 
is as impossible to trace the boundaries 
of Columbia as it is to define the limits 
of the metropolis. Its influence per- 
meates the city thru thousands of unof- 
ficial channels, too numerous and too 
delicate to follow. 

The University of Chicago is ditfer- 
ent. Altho it is about the same distance 
from the center and from the edge of 
the city as Columbia, it is not so much 
a part of it. It has little of Chicago 
about it except its name. Its buildings 
by their architecture and arrangement 
seem contrived to give the effect of a 
cloister in a city. It draws close the 
skirt of its academic gown, as tho to 
avoid getting it into the Chicago mud. 
A stranger passing along the Midway 
Plaisance would at once be struck by 
the group of buildings and inquire what 
it was and where it came from. On the 
other hand, the tourists who come up 
Amsterdam avenue on the sight-seeing 
automobiles have to ask, “Which is it?” 
when the guide with the megaphone an- 
nounces they are passing Columbia Uni- 

versity. The buildings do not differ 
markedly from the new apartment 
houses surrounding them except in be- 
ing somewhat more solid and rather less 
attractive in appearance. The Univer 
sity of Chicago might be anywhere: 
might, indeed, be expected to be any- 
where rather than in Chicago, but Co 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


lumbia, body and soul, is so thoroly 
characteristic of New York City as to 
be quite inconceivable elsewhere. 
Columbia, like Stanford and Chicago, 
has the advantage of all new buildings. 
When we get a little more civilized we 
will realize that permanence is not in it- 
self a desirable quality in architecture 
any more than it is in clothes. Substan- 
tial buildings have many advantages, 
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UNIVERSITY, 1909-1910. 


but endurance is not one of them. New 
York has the proper spirit in this mat- 
ter. It is now proposed to tear down 
a fifteen-story office building on Nassau 
street, erected only a few years ago, and 
put up a new one of thirty stories. The 
new building will certainly be more con- 
venient to more people and probably be 
more beautiful, for there has been a 
great improvement of late in the archi- 
tecture of sky-scrapers. To erect a 
church or schoolhouse with the design 
that it shall Jast several hundred years 
is a*very conceited thing to do. It im- 
plies that we consider our forms of wor- 
ship and methods of instruction so per- 
fect that they will prove adequate and 
satisfactory to future generations. It is 
to be hoped that this expectation will 
be disappointed. Some departments of 
university. work are developing so that 
buildings put up for their accommo- 
dation twenty years ago have already 
become inconvenient. In the older in- 
herited universities the dormitories force 
upon the students of today the domestic 
habits of their ancestors. But there is 
one thing worse than to live in old build- 
ings, and that is to love them. 

One of the reasons why Columbia 
has made such rapid strides in overtak- 
ing its chief rival, Harvard, is because 
in moving from its down-town home on 
Forty-ninth street to the new site on 
Morningside Heights in 1897 it left its 
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old buildings behind and could start 
anew. In occupying the new campus a 
systematic plan of construction has been 
followed, as shown by the architects’ 
models reproduced in this article. The 
new buildings are large, commodious 
and stately in appearance, tho the effect 
of the whole is rather monotonous owing 
to an over-strict insistence on uniform- 
ity. It is not necessary and perhaps-not 
desirable that, for example, a School of 
Mines should look like a law school or 
a Cormitory. The new mining build- 
ings of California and Yale, constructed 
to fit the machinery they 
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least 200,000 volumes a year. The re- 
moval of the seminar rooms and their 
departmental libraries to Kent Hall upon 
its completion will give more room, but 
the awkward arrangement of the build- 
ing will always cause expense, delay 
and inconvenience in the handling of 
books. The simplest solution of the 
problem would be to put the book-stack 
in the central reading room, under the 
dome, which is better adapted to this 
purpose than for reading. The design 
of this room was probably suggested by 
the reading room in the British Muv- 





house and accommodate its 
operation, seem to me to make 
a better impression upon the 
visitor as well as to set a bet- 
ter example to the mining en- 
gineers than that of the Co- 
lumbia building. 

The reason why I am criti- 
cising the architecture of 
Columbia is because it has 
some architecture to criticise. 
The State universities as a 
rule have not. No other uni- 
versity has any building to 
compare with the Columbia 
library, constructed from 
plans of McKim, Mead & 
White, at a cost of a million 
dollars, the gift of President 
Seth Low. It is accounted 
one of the ten most beautiful 
buildings in the United 
States.* Considered as a 
library, however, instead as 
an architectural monument, it 
has certain defects; for in- 





— 





— 





stance, there is no place to 
put the books. It is already 
overcrowded. The books 
cannot be stacked together, but have to be 
stored in many separate rooms, from 
basement to dome, and in halls and arch- 
ways, sometimes remaining in the pack- 
ing boxes. Because of this congestion it 
is necessary to change the location of at 





*The “Brochure Series of Architectural Illustra- 
tion,” January, 1900, reported, as the result of a vot- 
ing contest of architects, the following ten buildings, 
named in the order of preference: (1) National Capi- 
tol, Washington; (2) Public Library, Boston; (3) 
Trinity Church, Boston; (4) Congressional Library, 
Washington; (5) Columbia University Library, New 
York; (6) Trinity Church, New York; (7) Madison 
Square Garden, New_York; (8) St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York; (9) Biltmore House, Biltmore, N. <3 
(10) City Hall, New Yor! 


INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBI.\ 


seum, but there the catalog and call 
desk is in the center and the aisles nat- 
urally radiate from it, but in the Colum- 
bia library the delivery room is at ont 


so the cir 
has 10 


side and across a_ hall, 
cular form of the room 
advantage. The Columbia _ reading 
room also has to serve as a pas 
sageway between the class rooms, and 
the big dome placed over it carefull) 
collects all sounds and focuses them 
upon the readers below. From a purely 
esthetic point of view this reading rool 
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is deserving of the highest praise. Its 
sixteen huge columns of polished ser- 
pentine, the white arches above them, 
the statues of ancient worthies stand- 
ing on the balustrade and looking down 
on those who are toiling to emulate 
them, the dark blue dome, the 
great white moon suspended in the mid- 
dle of it with uncharted craters on its 
surface, the stately entrance from the 
colonnade, all these combine to produce 
an effect of spaciousness and nobility. 
But one wonders whether architectural 
beauty and convenience are necessarily 
incompatible. 

The same question arises in connec- 
tion with St. Paul’s Chapel. This is in- 
teresting from its frank and skilful use 
of brickwork, and the interior, in varied 
shades of brown and yellow, is a delight 
tothe eye. It is not a delight to the ear. 
The speaker’s words get lost in the al- 
coves, and, after wandering about in 
there for a time, come out again to 
heckle him. Why the building was con- 
structed in this way it is hard to sur- 
mise. It is not allowable to suppose 
that it was unintentional, for the uni- 
versity is exceptionally strong in its de- 
partments of architecture and physics 
and has plenty of men capable of calcu- 
lating the reflection of sound from hard 
curved surfaces. The only reason for 
the design that I can think of is its 
value in the liturgical service. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the origi- 
nal charter of King’s College morning 
prayers are read daily. The at- 
tendance of students is not always satis- 
factory, but this does not matter. . The 
chaplain reads the service and the walls 
give the responses. To conclude, St. 
Paul’s Chapel is a work of art which any 
city would be proud to possess. It is 
very beautiful, and it is also useful, not 
lor preaching, but for the Foucaultian 
experiment. Architecture receives more 
attention at Columbia than at other uni- 
Versities, but it is practised there as one 
of the fine arts rather than as one of the 
applied arts. 

_ The movement of Columbia to Morn- 
ingside Heights and the erection of some 
\wenty large and expensive buildings, 
the change of name from College to Uni- 
versity, the growth in numbers from 
2018 to 6,232, are but the external signs 
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of the astonishing vigor which is char- 
acteristic of the university. No other 
university, West or East, has been so 
completely transformed in the last fif- 
teen years, or is now developing so rap- 
idly. Princeton College changed its 
designation at the same time as Colum- 
bia, but otherwise remained essentially 
unaltered. The expansion of Columbia 
under the administrations of Presidents 
Low and Butler has been in university 
rather than collegiate lines, in the 
growth of higher graduate and profes- 
sional work, the incorporation or alli- 
ance of various institutions, and the ex- 
tension of instruction to a wider con- 
stituency.* 

It would -be hopeless for an outsider 
to attempt to analyze and explain the 
structure and administrative system of 
Columbia University and its connection 
with other cultural agencies in New 
York. It is like the British constitution ; 
it ought not to work, but it does. It isa 
complex congeries of provinces, allies, 
crown colonies, protectorates, residencies 
and native states. If a herald with tab- 
ard and trumpet were to call out at 
commencement all of the president’s of- 
ficial positions—the growth of ritualism 
may bring us to that in time—the list 
would sound like the heralding of a 
Holy Roman Emperor. There are 
schools. and faculties and divisions and 
departments and committees ; all sorts of 
organizations and _ groupings, official 
and unofficial, which, contrary to what 
one might think, does not result in 
either endless wrangling or stagnation. 
There is a volume of Columbia Statutes 
and unwritten laws to the amount of sev- 
eral or more volumes, but these are not 
sufficient to check the development of 
the university. So far as I can find out 
the growth of Columbia is due to the 
spirit of initiative in the individuals and 
the spirit of liberality in the university 
as a whole. Each school or department 
just goes ahead and does whatever it 
thinks best. The president just goes 
ahead and does whatever he thinks best. 
In this way things get done ‘and all live 
together very happily. The professors 


*The best account of all this is to be found in the 
“History of Columbia University, 1754-1904,” by Prof. 
Munroe Smith and others, published by the University 
Press on the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of King’s College. 
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do not worry themselves or worry each 
other, as they are apt to do in smaller 
faculty communities. The university is 
so big and complex that nobody feels re- 
sponsible for all that is done and un- 
done in it, not even President Butler. 
He runs the university with the noncha- 
lance and efficiency of the head of a 
railroad system or a department store, 
combined with the ideals of a philoso- 
pher. 

Of course the danger, or rather the 
inevitable defect, of a university im- 
mersed in a great city is that its num- 
bers have such scattered interests that 
they lose the sense of unity. There are 
735 Officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration, and Greater New York does not 
contain all their homes. In order to 
promote fellowship and mutual under- 
standing various groupings and meet- 
ings, more or less spontaneous and in- 
formal, are arranged. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Faculty Club, housed in one 
of the old insane asylum buildings left 
on the campus and now fitted up for 
lunching and lounging. The Teachers 
College people have substituted dinners 
for faculty meetings, thus disembarrass- 
ing themselves of parliamentary law and 
securing a greater unanimity of opinion. 


I found in the University of Minnesota - 


a similar custom and I suggest that it 
might be adopted to advantage of health 
and temper in many universities. The 
symposium, if that is not too academic 
or journalistic a word to use, seems to 
be especially adapted to the prevailing 
mode of thought of today, which gives 
greater recognition to personality and 
puts less confidence in logical exposition 
than formerly. Discussions of social, 
philosophical and religious questions in 
Europe and America are recently taking 
this form. I have in mind particularly 
the dialogs of Mallock, Dickinson, Fred- 
eric Manning, Schiller, Dewey, the 
plays of Shaw, and the numerous pseudo- 
novels devoted to serious themes. Con- 
versation and letter writing are not lost 
arts and any one who says they are is 
to be pitied. One series of Columbia 
conversations has been published, “Talks 
on Religion,” under the leadership and 
editorship of Prof. H. B. Mitchell, of 
the department of mathematics, inter- 
esting as a frank expression of the vari- 
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ous ways that religious questions are *e- 
garded by educated men of today. A 
more formal exchange of views was ‘he 
series of twenty-one addresses delive:ed 
in 1907-8 and afterward published by 
the university.* This unique experiment 
was a great success. The lectures were 
well attended, not only by the studeits 
and outside public, but by the officers of 
the university, and had such a good ef- 
fect that other colleges, large or small. 
might well have a similar series. It 
does a man good to have to stand up be- 
fore a roomful of his colleagues and fel- 
low townsmen for an hour and tell in 
plain language what he is devoting his 
life to and why he thinks it worth while. 
It does the rest good to hear him, for 
ordinarily, even in small institutions, 
professors are grossly ignorant of the re- 
cent progress and the dominant tenden- 
cies of departments of research remote 
from their own. Ideas are generally car- 
ried from one class room to another, if 
at all, subterraneously, by the students, 
as the plague is carried between houses 
by rats. ~ This series of Columbia lec- 
tures was started off by an unexpectedly 
eloquent and inspiring address on math- 
ematics by Professor Keyser. It set 
such a high key-note that some of the 
later men strained their voices trying to 
reach the pitch. Some did not try. But 
they all were remarkably successful in 
putting into brief space and comprehen- 
sible form the principles and methods of 
their respective sciences. 

Altho these were formal lectures and 
not a debate, it was easy to detect in 
them echoes of current controversies. 
President Butler found time not only for 
an admirable survey of the history of his 
subject from Thales to Kant, but also 
for an earnest plea for the thoro study 
of the philosophical classics and a witty 
warning against modern inventions such 





*The contents of this volume of “Lectures on Sci 
ence, Philosophy and Art” are worth noting as indi 
catirig the range of the discussion: Mathematics by 
Cassius Jackson Keyser; Physics by Ernest Fat 
Nichols; Astronomy by Harold Jacoby; Geology by 
James Furman Kemp; Biology by Edmund B. Wilson; 
Physiology by Frederic S. Lee; Botany by Herbert 
Maule Richards; Zoology by Henry E. Crampton; 
Anthropology by Franz Boas; Archeology by James 
Rignall Wheeler; History by James Harvel Robinson; 
Economics by Henry Rogers Seager; Politics by 


Charles A. Beard; Jurisprudence by Munroe Smith; 
Sociology by Franklin Henry Giddings; Philosophy by 
Nicholas Murray Butler; ert S 


sychology by Robert 
Woodworth; Metaphysics by Frederick }. E. Wood- 
bridge; Ethics by John Dewey; Philology by A. V. W 
Jackson; Literature by Harry Thurston Peck. 
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as pragmatism, “which, when unfolded 
to the man in the street, makes him howl 
wit!) delight because he at last under- 
stands things.” Then Professor Dewey, 


’ when his turn came, gave quite a differ- 


ent version of the history of philosophy 
and of the consequences of the adoption 
of pragmatism, or, as he prefers to call 
it, “the applied and experimental habit 
of mind.” When Professor James in 
1907 expounded his pragmatic philoso- 
phy at Columbia it gave rise to many so- 
cial discussions, and as a token of ap- 
preciation of his stimulating visit nine- 
teen members of the philosophical and 
psychological departments contributed to 
a volume of “Essays in Honor of Wil- 
liam James,” a notable evidence of the 
interest taken in fundamental problems 
in Columbia. 

I haye given prominence to this mat- 
ter of a faculty exchange of views, be- 
cause I believe it to be more important 
than another building or a new degree, 
and because all our universities, it seems 
to me, are deficient on this point. Even 
in small and isolated colleges each man 
works in his separate star and descends 
to meet his colleagues, talking trivialities 
with them instead of giving them the 
best of his thought. The confusion of 
Babel has lasted long enough. It is time 
for those who are working side by side 
in the erection of the Temple of Wis- 
dom to learn each others’ language. 

There are few, if any, universities 
where an interchange of opinions is 
more useful than at Columbia, because 
there are few, if any, where more di- 
verse opinions are held. There are in- 
stitutions where to talk to a colleague on 
politics, religion or other topic of com- 
mon interest is no more exciting a pas- 
time than looking into a mirror. A city 
university is deficient in unity, but 
it has the advantage that its mem- 
bers do not have to see so much of each 
other that they get bored by it. They 
are packed like shot, not like dates. Each 
man has a tangential acquaintance with 


a dozen of his colleagues, but his self-. 


sphered individuality is not destroyed by 
the presence of too great intimacy. In 
Columbia one sees all varieties of cos- 
tume, from the most punctilious to the 
most unconventional, but not worn in 
superciliousness in the one case, or 


bravado in the other, but in unaffected 
freedom in both. So of opinion; con- 
servative and radical, orthodox and 
heterodox, commingle without self-con- 
sciousness, and each man views the ec- 
centricities of his colleagues with a tol- 
erant or indifferent eye. If one feels 
it necessary to criticise the ideas or ac- 
tions of another he does not resort to a 
whisper or a roar, but uses the same 
tone of voice as tho hé were expressing 
an unfavorable opinion about the 
weather. There is a spirit of liberality 
about the university, as a whole, that 
protects even the narrow minded from 
condemnation and ostracism. The mod- 
ern symposia have the advantage over 
the ancient that no one is obliged to 
drink hemlock afterward, no matter how- 
ever unpopular may be the views he has 
expressed. Some of the Columbia men 
dream of reforming education, some 
finance, some society, some philosophy, 
some spelling. But, of course, there 
must be limits to freedom of speculation 
and deviation from accepted standards 
by men in official positions, so it is quite 
to be expected that the most daring of 
these innovators, those who attack the 
orthodoxy of orthography, should be 
looked upon with a certain amount of 
reprobation and distrust by their fellow 
academicians. One Columbia professor 
not long ago refused to accept the dis- 
sertation of a candidat® because he had 
used the simplified spelling advocated by 
another professor, 

Columbia is a big university and a 
small college. Its graduate school is 
by far the largest in the country. It 
has approximately twice as many grad- 
uate students and half as many under- 
graduates as Harvard. Johns Hopkins 
is the only university besides Columbia 
where the graduates outnumber the un- 
dergraduates, and Johns Hopkins has 
hardly more than a tenth as many stu- 
dents altogether as Columbia. Since 
Columbia lays most stress upon its grad- 
uate and professional schools, it was most 
concerned with the solution of the prob- 
lem of the relation of these schools to 
the college or undergraduate depart- 
ment. On the one hand, those interested 
in professional education complained 
that four years spent in college delayed 
unduly the time when the student entered 
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upon his specific training and indeed un- 
fitted him for undertaking it. On the 
other hand, those interested in cultural 
education complained that early and 
complete absorption in vocational work 
produced a narrow minded and indeed 
incompetent man. Both parties obvious- 
ly had some grounds for their com- 
plaints, so Columbia settled the question 
by the simplest of compromises, splitting 
the difference. It proposed the “combined 
course” of six years, by which the stu- 
dent, after two or three years of college 
work, is allowed to take professional 
studies, receiving his bachelor’s degree 
at the end of four years from the time 
of matriculation in the college. The Co- 
lumbia plan swept like wildfire over the 
country, and has been adopted, more or 


whether the student did or did not :s¢ 
his knowledge of it for pecuniary ad: an- 
tage in after life, a question which. f-om 
the nature of the case, could not be e- 


termined until he was dead. It was ° 


akin to that other question which has 
equally agitated academic circles, 
whether a student could play on the 
team if he had made money by his skill. 
It is not worth while discussing whether 
A. B. or B. S. can be given with pro- 
prietvy for a semi-professional course, be- 
cause these degrees convey in general no 
information as to the kind of studies 
taken, sometimes not even when the col- 
lege is known. ‘Take, for example, the 
case of Columbia College. A boy enter- 
ing with four years of Latin to his 
credit, but not wishing to take a fifth, is 
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Havemeyer Hall. 
(Chemistry) 


less openly, by practically all universities 
except Harvard and Johns Hopkins. 
These insist upon a bachelor’s degree for 
entrance to their medical and other pro- 
fessional schools, tho they permit capable 
young men to obtain this degree in three 
years. The combined course is not so 
revolutionary a movement as it appears 
to be. It is in large part merely a way 
of evading a legal fiction, Educators are 
apt to get tangled up in a web of their 
own spinning and then to make a big 
buzzing getting out. The distinction be- 
tween cultural and professional studies 
as drawn was largely fictitious, for it was 
determined not by the nature of the sub- 
ject or how it was taught, but by 


Engineering. 


Earl Hall. School of Mines 


(Y.M.C. A.) 

debarred from receiving the degree of 
A. B. He gets B. S., even tho he may 
spend his four years mostly in literary 
studies, But if he takes Freshman Latin 
he is sure of getting A. B., even tho he 
may take more scientific than classical 
studies in the first two years and go into 
Medicine or Mines for the next two 
years. That is to say, the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University stands committed to 
the theory that the sole essential. differ- 
ence between a humanistic and a scien- 
tific education is the reading of Horace 
and Livy in the original and that this 
difference is so important that it must be 
marked by different degrees. This rep- 
resents the unanimous opinion of the 
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College Faculty after devoting two 
years to the discussion of the question.* 
' The combined course naturally tends 
to promote migration at the end of two 
years or thereabouts from the small col- 
lege to the professional school of some 
great university. But this leaves the col- 
lege with few graduates and these not 
of the best quality. 1n order to appease 
the college and to prevent it from losing 
the allegiance (and benefactions) of 
the students who depart before the com- 
pletion of their coutse, the renvoi sys- 
tem has been devised. For example, the 
student who leaves the college at the end 
of his Sophomore year to go to a uni- 
versity medical school may at the comple- 
tion of two years of the medical course 
be sent back to his proper alma mater 
for his bachelor’s degree, as tho he had 
remained in residence. A few colleges 
without professional schools have adopt- 
ed this plan. Others doubtless will, for 
the university obviously has it in its 
power virtually to enforce it by revers- 
ing the proposition. If a college should 
refuse to accept the two years spent in 
the professional school as the equivalent 
of its own final years, the university may 
return good for evil, and, accepting the 
two years of college work as equivalent 
to its own earlier collegiate years, grant 
the bachelor’s degree.t Since the bach- 
elor’s degree from the university would 
presumably carry greater prestige than 
that from the small college, migration 
would be more common than under the 
renvoi system, Apparently the small 
colleges are not yet ready to say “Let us 
have the first two years of a boy’s life 
and we care not who has the rest.” But 
if they do not adopt some sort of com- 
bination or affiliation they are likely to 
find themselves crowded out by a coming 
race of super high schools. It is an 
open secret that the high average age of 
students entering college is not because 
of severe entrance requirements, but be- 
cause parents are, with reason, unwilling 
to subject their boys to the influences of 
college life at an earlier age. That is, 
the college itself acts as a deterrent in- 
stead of an accelerator. It may not be 
possible to educate the average boy so 
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that he gives lectures on the fourth di- 
mension at the age of thirteen, but it is 
quite practicable to give him a working 
comprehension of the three dimensions 
that are in common use. 

Columbia College has hitherto stood 
with Yale, Harvard and Princeton in in- 
sisting that the examination is the only 
proper test of fitness for entrance, in op- 
position to the theory of the’ State uni- 
versities. that the candidate’s school rec- 
ord as shown by his certificate gives bet- 
ter evidence of his ability to do college 
work, than the dreaded ordeal of the ex- 
amination room. In practice, however, 
the rigidity of the examination require- 
ment has been considerably ‘modified, as 
the investigations of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation have shown* by the large propor- 
tion of admissions on condition. That this 
liberal policy was, on the whole, justi- 
fied was shown in the case of Columbia 
by a study of the collegiate records of 
the conditioned men, from which it ap- 
peared that 80 per cent. of them proved 
wholly acceptable students. This year 


Columbia University took an important 


step toward making this necessary flexi- 
bility just and rational by appointing a 
professor whose chief duty is to famil- 
iarize himself with the effectiveness of 
the preparatory schools and to pass upon 
doubtful cases of candidates for admis- 
sion by taking into consideration their 
school records and personal characteris- 
tics. This is something of a concession 
to the State university theory, but has 
the advantage of retaining the entrance 
examination, which undeniably has a 
great educational value, and of avoiding 
the dependence upon the bare certificate 
of graduation from the high school, 
which is the weakness of the State uni- 
versity system. 

Undergraduate instruction for women 
is provided in Barnard College, which is 
a quasi-independent organization, osten- 
sibly ,on an equality with Columbia 
College, the same standards of admission 
and graduation being required and manv 
of the professors dividing their time be- 
tween the two institutions. In this mat- 
ter Columbia University stands interme- 
diate between such institutions as 





*Dean’s Report, 1905, p. 69. 4 
.tSee reports of the Dean of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1908 and 1909. 


*See College Entrance Requirements in Theory and 
Practice, by J. wman, of the Carnegie Founda- 
‘tion, in THe INDEPENDENT, January 21, 1909. 
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Princeton and Yale, which make no pro- 
vision for college women, and such in- 
stitutions as Cornell, Chicago and the 
State universities which admit them to 
all classes. Barnard has a more honor- 
able standing than Radcliffe, and is 
more frankly recognized as a legitimate 
member of the university community, 
altho it had a hard struggle to secure 
such recognition. Even the most ardent 
coeducationalist must acknowledge that 
the extent and manner in which young 
people of opposite sex are allowed to as- 
sociate is not primarily an educational 
question, but is dependent upon the so- 
cial conventions of the particular local- 
ity, and he cannot object to segregation 
on the ground of injustice if equal fa- 
cilities are accorded to both. This is the 
case, withesome exceptions, in Columbia 
University. The course of Barnard Col- 
lege does not offer so wide a range of 
electives as Columbia College; but it has 
a liberal curriculum. Women are ad- 


mitted to the non-professional graduate 
schools and to the schools of pharmacy, 
architecture, music and design, but are 
debarred from the schools of law, medi- 
cine and applied science. 


This is an 
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unwarranted exclusion, because th-r 
are exceptional women who have d 
good work in some of these professions. 
Women who come to Columbia afte 
graduating from coeducational colle. 
find it exasperating te be shut out fr 
some advanced courses that they nce 
and are qualified to take, simply beca:'s 
these courses happen to be classified ; 
undergraduate or professional. But t!r 
the growth of the summer school, . 
Teachers College and of the extens' 
courses these artificial barriers are bei: 
gradually and unobtrusively broke 
down. . 

The form of women’s education most 
needed today is vocational training, suf- 
ficiently thoro and dignified to check 
their aimless craving for a vacuous cul- 
ture. Two fields of employment are 
now customarily assigned to women, <lo- 
mestic arts by inheritance and teaching 
by recent conquest. In providing train- 
ing for these professions Columbia Uni- 
versity has done more than any of 
the State universities and more than all 
the women’s colleges. The latest build- 
ing erected on the Teachers College 
campus has a militant look. One would 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


Main Building. 


think that its battlemented tower was to 
be manned by Amazons or suffragets. 
But, on the contrary, it is the stronghold 
of what the most conservative regard as 
proper for women, the household arts. 


These have been woman’s rights from 


the Stone Age to the present. Now, 
however, she is in danger of losing 
them. It is a question whether cooking, 
dressmaking, millinery, laundering and 
the like can maintain their amateur 
status in the face of professional compe- 
tition. Whenever it appears that a 
household craft can be made profitable, 
interesting and honorable, the men take 
it away from the women. Elevating a 
trade generally means putting it above 
the reach of women. Chef is a masculine 
noun for which there is no correspond- 
ing feminine form. None has so far 
been needed. 

But whether the domestic arts stay in 
the home or go to the factory and the 
hotel, the women have here the best of 
opportunities to learn how to hold them 
or follow them. The new building, cost- 
ing over half a million dollars, is five 
stories high and occupies an acre of 
ground, a bewildering succession of stu- 
dios, shops, kitchens, class rooms and 
laboratories. Training is provided to 
meet the needs of three different classes ; 
those who aspire to the management of 
a single household, those who expect to 


New Domestic Arts Building. 


Whittier Hall. 
(Women’s dormitory.) 


teach domestic science and art in the 
numerous schools and colleges now de- 
manding it, and those who will enter the 
professional branches. The most origi- 
nal and important of these lines of work 
is the third, the facilities afforded for 
carrying commercial operations on a 
large scale and according to modern 
methods. The cooking utensils range in 
size from a chafing dish to a soup ket- 
tle big enough to supply the wants of the 
hundreds of young women who live in 
Whittier Hall, the Teachers College 
dormitory. Menus are planned for two 
persons or for the charitable institutions 
of an entire city, always according to the 
double requirements of making both 
ends meet and keeping the proper ratio 
between proteins and carbohydrates. 
The looms, dyeing vats and laundry ma- 
chinery are not playthings, but big 
enough to command respect. In fact, 
we have here the beginnings of new 
branches of engineering, and it is a mere 
Columbian idiosyncrasy that they should 
be developed entirely independent of the 
School of Applied Science, which in- 
cludes the more conventional courses. 
Side by side with the industries go 
science and art. For each shop room 
there is a laboratory for. research and an | 
atelier for design. Dean Russell sends 
his dressmakers to Europe to learn the 
secret of Parisian supremacy and puts 
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them into New York department stores 
to get American practice. Dean Russell 
seems to differ from other educators in 
having a shorter reaction time. He 
seizes an idea and puts it into effect at 
once, which is disconcerting to those 
who have been advocating that idea for 
a dozen years in vain and were willing 
to go on advocating it in vain for an- 
other dozen. He has been struck with 
the impracticality and futility of much 
of what is done under the name of 
“manual training,” and he is now trying 
out in the Speyer School a new cur- 
riculum based upon a threefold division 
of studies, humanistic, scientific and in- 
dustrial. By having the pupils in the 
elementary grade take up in _ succes- 
sive years the industries concerned with 
foods, textiles, woods, metals and clays, 
he expects to keep their interest and pro- 
vide them with practical information and 
training, while giving them an opportu- 
nity to apply their scientific knowledge 
and artistic skill to the work in hand. 

Beside the Speyer School for prac- 
tice and experimentation, Teachers’ Col- 
lege has the Horace Mann School, 
containing kindergarten, elementary and 
high school, which is run in a more con- 
servative way and utilized for observa- 
tion. 

Teachers College is the Cinderella of 
Columbia. Her elder sisters have been 
inclined to look down upon her in spite 
of her oe usefulness in a hum- 
ble capacity. ut now with an inde- 
pendent annual budget of $635,000, and 
with an attendance of 1,544 students, 
who have had on an average five years’ 
experience in teaching, besides 1,796 ex- 
tension students and 1,269 pupils in its 


schools, with seven large and well 
equipt buildings and with its graduates 
in strategic positions all over the coun- 
trv, Teachers College is in a position to 
command respect and confer favors. 
There are indications that universities 
are likely to prosper in the future in pro- 
portion as they take an interest in school 
teachers. Teachers College is a unique 
feature of Columbia University. Its 
only rival in this field is the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago 
and Teachers College has recently gone 
far ahead of the Chicago institution in 
numbers, plant and the extent and va- 
riety of its work. 

The oldest and most renowned of the 
Schools of Applied Science is the School 
of Mines, established in 1863. To this 
have been added Schools of Chem- 
istry, and of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Sanitary Engineering. The 
combined course plan has not yet been 
extended to these schools, which still 
admit directly from the high schools, but 
an increased number of students are vol- 
untarily taking one or more years of col- 
legiate course before devoting them- 
selves to technical work. The engineer- 
ing students nowadays associate more 
freely with the College students than 
formerly, and on terms of equality. In 
the past year the engineering schools of 
Columbia have gained 15 per cent. in 
numbers, which is nearly twice the gain 
made by any other engineering school, 
East or West. Dean Goetze is an expan- 
sionist and has his eye on two additional 
fields of applied science, agriculture and 
forestry. That a city university should 
enter upon such work is surprising in 
view of the fact that every State has an 
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agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion receiving funds from the national 
treasury. Yet here this new profession 
of forestry, in which the agricultural col- 
leges had the best chance, has been lost 
to them thru their lack of foresight and 
enterprise, and is now being taken up 
energetically by. three endowed univer- 
sities, Yale, Harvard and Columbia, 
which are likely to get so far ahead as to 
have no competitors, at least in the East. 
The opening for Columbia in agriculture 
is not so clear, at least to me. Cornell 
has dropped forestry, so Columbia has 
an opportunity to make itself useful in 
the State forest reserves, now being ex- 
tended. But in agriculture Cornell will 
be hard to beat so long as it has at the 
head of the department a man of such 
initiative as Professor Bailey. Colum- 
bia plans, as I understand it, to attack a 
neglected problem, that of feeding a city 
from the waste land in its immediate 
vicinity. A thousand acre farm within 
easy reach is to be opened soon, half of 
it to be used for experimentation and 
half of it for demonstration of the prac- 
tical results established. 


The medical school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, was established in 1807 and 
has been in the process of annexation 
ever since. Theoretically the process 
was completed under the administration 
of President Low in 1891. Practically 
it remained a separate institution, for it 
is located on Fifty-ninth street, nearly 
three miles away. Within a few weeks, 
however, a site has been purchased for 
iton Morningside Heichts adjoining the 
other University buildings, so the stu- 
dents and officials may enjoy a common 
life. Three million dollars will be ex- 
pended here in buildings and equip- 
ment. Its new resources and facilities 
will be devoted, it may be surmised, not 
so much to the making of more doctors 
but to the making of doctors more un- 
necessary.* Research into the causes of 
disease is now the thing most needful, 
then, on the basis of assured knowledge, 
will come the working out of plans for 
preserving the health of the community. 
The attack will first be made on the most 
mysterious and irresistible of mankind’s 
enemies, cancer. The late George 
Crocker made a bequest of $1,500,000 to 
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$2,000,000 to Columbia University to be 
devoted exclusively .to the investigation 
of cancer until a.cure for it.is discovered. 
The University. is especially fitted to 
undertake the. task of popularizing and 
utilizing the knowledge of preventive 
medicine because many of its professors 
are actively engaged. in philanthropic and 
charitable: organizations and in. various 
forms of public service and settlement 
work. Sociology is an applied .science 
at Columbia, or, if it is not, it is not the 
fault of its professors. In this connec- 
tion I should refer to the recent gift of 
$150,000 to Teachers College for the 
training of women for a new group of 
professions, school nurses, sanitary in- 
spectors, teachers of hygiene and settle- 
ment workers. If, now, Columbia would 
follow the example of London Univer- 
sity and establish a research laboratory 
of eugenics with the combined force of 
its biological, medical and sociological 
departments and its theological allies, it 
would be in a position of undeniable 
leadership. The motion would probably 
be seconded from the Pacific Coast by 
Stanford University, for President Jor- 
dan has long been preaching the import- 
ance of improving the quality of “the 
human harvest.” 

The first professorship of law in the 
United States was founded by Columbia 
in 1773, and this profession has always 
attracted a larger number of Columbia 
men than any other. A new building, 
Kent Hall, is now being completed on 
the corner of Amsterdam avenue near 
the library for the accommodation of the 
Law School and the graduate Faculties 
of Political Science and Philosophy. 

The adjoining site has been assigned 
to the School of Journalism for which 
Mr. Pulitzer, of the World, gave a mil- 
lion dollars some years ago. The skep- 
ticism and ridicule which the attempts 
of some universities to enter this field 
have aroused seem to me to be based on 
an inadequate idea of its extent and im- 
portance. If a school of journalism is 
to teach merely how to buy white paper 
cheap and sell smudged paper dear or to 
give training in the arts of painless in- 
terviewing and of composing headlines 
of twenty-five letters always containinz 


*The supplement to the Columbia University Quar- 
terly, June, 1908, contains an elaborate program for 
a school of sanitary science and public health. 
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a verb, it is indeed not worth while, But 
journalism properly covers the whole art 
of effective presentation in print, and as 
such it should have as prominent a place 
in the modern curriculum as oratory did 
in the ancient. ‘The sophists and rhetor- 


icians of today have audiences of mil-. 


lions thru newspapers and magazines, 
and the universities are largely to blame 
that they lack the training and respon- 
sibility of the established professions. 
The preparation of a series of “feature- 
stories” for a magazine on a financial, 
political, sociological or industrial sub- 
ject often involves as long and arduous 
research as a doctor’s dissertation and it 
requires in addition something the doctor 
is apt to be painfully deficient in, the 
ability to make his points clear and his 
argumentation readable. 

More than most universities Columbia 
is already engaged in journalism, as the 
sample copies at the head of this article 
show. I have in hand a list of the pub- 
lications of the Columbia University 
Press occupying twenty pages, volumes 
on protozoa, Chinese, roguery, taxation, 
Weltschmerz, Zoroaster, Sumerians, ants 
and other things of the same kind. 
The latest president’s report names 
forty-five periodicals with which offi- 
cers of the University are editorially 
concerned. The students who have 
charge of the Spectator have their own 
linotype and press in one of the Univer- 
sity buildings, and some of them sit up 
every night until the paper is “put to 
bed,” be it late or early. I mention this 
for the benefit of the student editors in 
some of the other universities who shove 
off on the foreman this inconvenient re- 
sponsibility. Two literary periodicals 
are published by the undergraduates, the 
Columbia Monthly by the men, and the 
Barnard Bear, by the women. The latter 
is larger but I would not venture to say. 
from the few copies I have compared. 
which has the greater literary merit. 

Like all the universities Columbia is 
deficient on the esthetic side. But unlike 
others the University is aware of the 
deficiency and is taken energetic steps to 
remove it. There is a four-year-old 
Faculty of Fine Arts, embracing archi- 
tecture, music and design, but of these 
architecture is the only one effectively 
organized. This has the advantage of 


the largest architectural library in the 
country, the Avery collection, and of 
three ateliers, one at Columbia an‘! two 
down town under the direction of »rom- 
inent architects. The School of [usic 
has only six matriculated student: and 
the School of Design none. But th Na- 
tional Academy of Design has b:come 
associated with the University anc it is 
expected will eventually have a new 
building on the Heights. A similar re- 
lationship may be established with the 
Institute of Musical Arts, which is build- 
ing on an adjoining block. 

A striking instance of the drawing 
power of a great university is the re- 
moval of the Union Theological Semin- 
ary from its down town home to a site 
just across Broadway from the Columbia 
campus, where it is erecting a magnifi- 
cent block of buildings, chapel, library, 
classrooms and residences for faculty 
and students all combined. The Univer- 
sity and the Seminary exchange students 
freely. There are now sixty-five Union 
students taking part of their work in 
Columbia, mostly in some branch of 
sociology. It is curious to observe that 
altho Columbia is by tradition an Epis- 
copalian institution, the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, which belongs to that 
denomination, sends only thirteen stv- 
dents to the University. The Roman 
Catholic archbishop of, New York has re- 
cently forbidden the seminarians of Dun- 
woodie to attend lectures at Columbia 
Both the Union and the General have 
representatives on the University Coun- 
cil. 

If the visitor to Columbia wishes to 
make a favorable impression he will take 
occasion to allude to Morningside 
Heights as “the Acropolis of America.” 
This ridge between the Hudson River 
and the Harlem Valley, the scene of 
Washington’s victory, will contain many 
imposing buildings and educational instt- 
tutions. “Besides those belonging to 
Columbia there are the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine, to be one of the largest 
churches in the world; St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, the Academy of Design, the [nstt- 
tute of Musical Art, Union Theologica! 
Seminary, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and Grant’s Tomb, while on the next hil 
to the nerth are the new buildings be 
longing to the College of the City o 
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New York, and beyond is a group com- 
posed of the Hispanic Museum, the 
Geographical Society, the Spanish 
Church and other monumental struc- 
tures. 

To give a list of all of the cultural in- 
stitutions with which Columbia is asso- 
ciated would be to name almost all there 
are in New York, and these are more 
than is generally supposed. But mention 
must be made of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the American Museum 
of Natural History in Central Park, and 
of the Botanical and Zodlogical Gardens 
in Bronx Park, because these are so 
closely connected with Columbia by inter- 
change of officers as to be for all practical 
purposes research departments of the Uni- 
versity. Columbia students also have 
access to valuable private libraries 
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year there were given over three hundred 
lectures and recitals opened freely to the 
public. The extension work is develop- 
ing rapidly in directions most needed or 
most desired by the people of the com- 
munity; languages, nursing, photog- 
raphy, stenography, farming, Bible, 
drama, kindergarten, politics, Persian 
poetry and bookbinding; two hundred 
and fifty such courses, including many 
things that lesser institutions would find 
it beneath their dignity and out of their 
power to give. The lecture rooms, 
laboratories, ateliers and shops seem to 
be busy every day and much of the night. 
The great library is open nearly as many 
hours in a day and days in a year as a 
New York saloon. If kilowatt-hours is 
any measure of intellectual activity Co- 
lumbia must stand at the head. 
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NEW COLUMBIA COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


Hamilton Hall (recitations). 


and museums such as the Morgan col- 
lection of manuscripts and archeological 
specimens and the Plimpton collection of 
school books, 

Besides affording facilities for the 
prosecution of research Columbia Uni- 
versity makes itself useful to the city in 
thousands of unostentatious ways. Last 


Hartley Hall (dormitories). 


There is no closed season in Columbia 
University, scarcely a dull season. The 
summer. session, tho short—only six 
weeks—is exceedingly busy and is now 
drawing students from a wider range 
every year, very largely of late from the 
South as does the University of Chicago. 
About a third of the summer students 
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have college degrees. It is becoming 
more customary also for the undergrad- 
uate students to take advantage of the 
summer school to shorten their course. 
Last summer at Columbia a fifth of the 
students of the College and a fourth of 
those in the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry registered for summer 
work. In my last article I discussed at 
some length the advantages an institution 
derives from a summer session and what 
was said there applies almost equally to 
Columbia which, tho starting later in 
summer work and not yet providing for 
it so satisfactorily as the University of 
Chicago, has come to recognize its real 
value. A summer session has somewhat 
the same good effect on a university as 
a camping trip on a city man; it shows 
how many of the necessities of life one 
can get along without. Entrance exam- 
inations, restrictions, classifications, reg- 
ulations, segregation, conformity, tradi- 
tions, customs and the like tend to lose 
their importance to one who has served 
thru a summer session or two. 
But.while reaching out in new direc- 
tions Columbia University is not neglect- 
Especial at- 


ing its nucleus, the College. 
tention has been given to undergraduate 
problems in recent years, and efforts 
have been particularly directed toward 
bringing the students together and bring- 
ing them more under the personal influ- 


ence of the instructors. The two new 
residence halls on South Field have devel- 
oped a social life of their own. They pub- 
lish an illustrated paper, The Dorms, to 
chronicle its doings and gossip, the only 
periodical of its kind in existence. Bar- 
nard also has a new residence hall. The 
undergraduates of Columbia do not own 
the University as they do in some place§, 
but they seem to have as many irons in 


the fire in the way of athletic, dran tic, 
debating and fraternal organization; as 
students have elsewhere, judging by the 
lists in the annual Columbian. The 
block opposite the library will be devoted 
to Columbia College, a chain of resic ence 
and recitation halls surrounding it and 
commons and club rooms in the cent+r. 
Columbia University has the essential 
qualities for success, initiative, adapiabil- 
ity and opportunity. It seems to have 
no difficulty in getting the men anc the 
money it needs. During the last cight 


. years it has received over $11,000,000 in 


gifts and this next year will be above 
the average. The late J. S. Kennedy, 
who gave $500,000 anonymously for the 
construction of Hamilton Hall, the col- 
legiate recitation building, left to Colum- 
bia in his will a bequest which will 
amount to two and a half or three mil- 
lions, to be freely used. Columbia Uni- 
versity, as I have shown, is mindful of 
needs of the surrounding population, and 
is at the same time becoming more at- 
tractive to ambitious young people from 
a distance and foreign countries. It is 
promoting migration both of students 
and professors. It supports a chair in 
Berlin University, the Kaiser Wilhelm 
professorship, and in return Berlin sends 
every year to Columbia the Theodore 
Roosevelt professor. Two decades ago 
Columbia was a small college with three 
loosely attached professional schools, 
crowded in old buildings down town, 
and regarded by the outside world as 
local, sectarian and unpromising. Now 
it is ‘metropolitan and cosmopolitan, and 
if it continues to progress as it has in 
recent years it is likely to take a position 
among the universities of the country 
similar to that of New York among the 
cities. 


New York Cirty. 





dates: 


Harvard University ......... Jan. 7th, 
Yale University 
Princeton University 
Stanford University 
University of California 
University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin. 


Great AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—The articles of this series have appeared on the following 


University of Minnesota... 
University of Illinois Sept. 2d, 
Cornell University Oct. 7th, 
University of Pennsylvania. Nov. 4th, 
Johns Hopkins University...Dec. 2d, 
University of Chicago....... 
Columbia University 


.Aug. 5th, 





The first four issues are entirely out of print, but any of the remaining numbers will be 


mailed for ten cents a copy. 
THE INDEPENDENT of March 3 


3, 1910, will contain a final article comparing these fourtet 


institutions and giving the general results of this investigation of university conditions and 


problems. 
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Symptomatic Germany 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


{Mr. Bigelow is now engaged in a trip around the world to observe conditions and 
men. He is to write occasional letters to Tue INDEPENDENT, of which this is the first.— 


Ep1tor. } 


HEN the wise man notes an 
\W eruption on your skin he sus- 
pects impurity of blood, and 
looks to the stomach as its source; when 
you travel to the Far East with a full! 
complement of English-speaking passen- 
gers and note that the signs and warn- 
ings are in German—then are we dis- 
posed to look deeper than the surface 
tor so strange a symptom, 

A lady rushes wildly to find some- 
where to write a letter, and is sent to a 
room over the door of which is the word 
Gesellschaftssalon. There are thirteen 
consonants in that horribly hissing and 
sputtering word and only four depre- 
cating vowels, acting as tho ashamed of 
their company. A newly arrived family 
hurries to find their cabin entrance, but 
they read the signs in vain; finally one 
of the initiated conducts them to the 
companionway over which is inscribed, 
“Zu den Kammern.” And so on thru 
other confusing notices, e. g., “Zutritt 
verboten,” etc., etc. All this is idle com- 
ment so far as it is an isolated instance 
—but it is, on the contrary, symptomatic 
of a disease, like the pimple, whose 
source is not on the surface—it is far 
back in the bureaus of the Berlin Gov- 
ernment. This disease is politico-patho- 
logically known as Teutonitis, and is one 
which commercial Germany fights in 
vain, for the disease is propagated in the 
home nursery, where the whole army 
and navy and civil administration labors 
in its cause. 

It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since Germany assumed the role 
of colonial expander in its least lovely 
form, and the manifestation of this spirit 
is writ large in hideous jargon over the 
doors of her subsidized steamships, as it 
is also thruout her colonial stations, 
whether in China, in Africa or on the 
borders of Australia. Let me hasten to 
say that I know of no steamship lines in 
the Far East superior to those of the 
North German Lloyd. These lines are 
written on board the “Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich,” which needs no compliment from 
me after my statement that she is filled 


with people of English speech, who 
would gladly patronize ships with an 
English flag, were there any of equa 
merit. 

The Berlin Government, from the out- 
set of its colonial manifestations, based - 
its claim for popular support upon -the 
false premises that German colonies 
would attract Germans; and that in this 
way the German tongue would be spread 
abroad and ultimately supplant that of 
Shakespeare. 

The German, however, persistently re- 
fuses to go to his own colonies; he pre- 
fers those where English is the speech 
and where law is colored by more of 
personal liberty. 

The German tongue fails to spread 
for a variety of reasons, the discussion 
of which might weary you at present. 

These two statements of mine, which 
I venture to make as the result of per- 
sonal observation in several German 
colonies, would be stigmatized by official 
Germany not only as false, but as -indi- 
cating a bias of mind caused by British 
gold. Official Germany persists in tell- 
ing the people at home that the vast 
financial losses entailed by her Furor 
Teutonicus are balanced by a splendid 
spread of German ideas and German 
goods and German speech, and a corre- 
sponding discouragement of English- 
speaking expansion. 

To this end German subsidized steam- 
ship lines are compelled to irritate their 
passengers by signs and notices that 
might as well be in Arabic, so far as 
practical service goes. 

On my last visit to Kiao-Chau the 
Governor boasted to me that the Chinese 
population was compelled to learn Ger- 
man; and there, too, German signs were 
painfully abundant. Yet even at the 
officers’ mess I noticed that the Chinese 
waiters spoke only English, and that no 
German officer could relieve his feelings 
or his thirst without recourse to the 
tongue of the enemy. 

And thruout German New Guinea I 
found that official Germany was father- 
ing a monstrous lie by pretending that 
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German missionaries and German offi- 
cials were Germanizing the natives. On 
the contrary, I found that the natives 
were teaching English to Germans, with 
results that must impress Berlin auto- 
crats more painfully even than the fact 
that all efforts to spread German speech 
in Poland have so far failed. 


This little sermon may be read by 
some of my German and British frier 1s. 
and to them let me draw the moral: In 
your colonies build good roads, drain 
your swamps, dredge your harbors and 
canals, but, as you value the future, do 
not meddle with the mother tongue. 


Port Sarp, Ecyrt. 


Buddhism on the Warpath 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep Society or CurisTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


UDDHISM is no longer taking a 

B a complacent view of Christian- 

ity. It is showing its teeth and 
claws. 

Heretofore, in many parts of the 
world, it has been content to act as its 
countless images of Gautama Buddha 
look. Placidly and calmly, with dreamy 
indifference, Buddhism has looked on 
while Christian churches have been 
erected in its domain and Christian 
schools have been opened, and while 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 


have been established right at the doors 
of its temples. Still Buddha has smiled 
benignly, and gazed out thru his unwink- 
ing, almond eyes upon these innovations 
of the West, as tho his repose in Nir- 
vana could never be disturbed by any 
such transient ephemera. 
But today his spirit is stirred, or, at 
least, the spirit of his priests and dis- 
ciples, and they are carrying the war 


into the enemy’s country with a venge- 


ance. 
Men’s 


They have established “Young 
Buddhist Associations” and 














A BATHING GHAT AT BENARES. 
It was here that Buddha first preached his doctrines. 
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BUDDHISM ON THE WARPATH 





“Buddhist Endeavor Societies,” 
and a “Buddist Tract Society” is 
sending out its books and leaflets 
by the million. 

The Shwe Dagon Pagoda of 
Rangoon is the greatest show 
place in all Burma, and the most 
celebrated shrine in the Buddhist 
world. Three hundred and 
seventeen feet above the ground 
towers this magnificent golden 
pagoda, the like of which is not 
found in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath. 

Burma, for centuries, has been 
lavishing her wealth on this 
greatest of all pagodas. Much 
of the pagoda is covered with 
plates of gold, and the crown of 
gems on the topmost spire is 
alone worth half a million dol- 
lars. About the great central 
pagoda are scores of shrines cov- 
ered with gold and encrusted 
with jewels, each one worth a 
king’s ransom, and each with a 
sitting or recumbent figure of 
the placid Gautama Buddha, 
looking out, sometimes, it must 
be confest, with a self-satisfied 
smirk upon the prostrate wor- 
shipers mumbling their monot- 
onous prayers. 

Here, too, on the great plat- 
form from which the golcen 
pagoda rises, are vendors of 
sweetmeats and toys and gongs 
and, huge cigarets or cheroots 
nearly a foot long and an inch 











in diameter. This busy combin- 
ation of mart and temple the 
Buddhist Tract Society has 
chosen as a rare strategic. spot from 
which to disseminate its doctrines, and 
here is a stall filled with its literature. 
_ “The Bible God Disproved by Nature” 
is the title of one of its tracts, which may 
serve as a sample of all its literature. 
It is a booklet of forty-eight pages bound 
in pink paper and sold for only one anna, 
or 3 cents, and is printed in English, 
evidently to counteract the baleful teach- 
ings of the missionaries from America 
and Great Britain. 

It starts out with the miodest state- 
ment : 


“No person of any philosophical acumen or 
clear perception of the nature of things can 


THE PAGODAS OF RANGOON. 


The headquarters of the Buddha Tract Society are located here. 


ever subscribe to such a palpable absurdity as 
the anthropomorphic monstrosity ycleped the 
Christian God of the Bible. Hence the Ra- 
tional, Philosophical Freethinkers and Bud- 
dhists entirely ignore his existence, relying 
solely upon the eternal principles of mind and 
matter inherent in the universe.” (The capi- 
tals are his.) 

Our author thus having disposed of 
all the Christian philosophers and think- 
ers of the ages, proceeds to demolish the 
Bible “from the standpoints of Cosmog- 
ony, Astronomy, Geology, Paleontology, 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Archzlogy. 
Chronology, Ornithology, Biology, 
Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Philology, 
Geography, Mathematics, Meteorology. 
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Optics, Acoustics, Pneumatics, Hydro- 
statics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Psychology and Military Science.” 
Was the Bible ever so pulverized before? 

Our Admirable Crichton, who is ac- 
quainted with all sciences, and to whom 
not only “all print” but all knowledge is 
equally “open,” is like Silas Wegg in 
another respect, for he “drops into 
poetry” at times, and turns his rhythm- 
ical guns against the “sky pilots,” as he 
facetiously calls the missionaries. 

The author, who appears to be “Rev. 
(?) U. Dhammaloka, president of the 
Buddhist Tract Society,” shows consid- 
erable superficial knowledge of the 
Christian Scriptures, and in his slang- 
whanging, “Smart Aleck” style, will 
doubtless be considered very convincing 
by his fellow Buddhists in America and 
Burma who are equally enraged against 
Christianity, 

No ancient divine ever took the Scrip- 
tures more literally than does Mr. U. 
Dhammaloka. The six days of Genesis 
are six days to him and nothing more, 
and he waxes merry over the alleged 
Bible statement : 

“The earth was created in six days, while all 
other worlds, suns and moons were created in 
one day. Thus our earth, ‘altho in comparison 
with the rest of the universe less than the mil- 
lionth part of a grain of sand, required six 


times as long for its creation as the whole uni- 
verse besides.” 


He grows sarcastic as he thinks of 
the absurdities of our Western faith, and 
declares: 


“The Christian Bible God reports the crea- 
tion of the sun four days after the earth was 
created, an absolute impossibility and self-evi- 
dent absurdity, equivalent to saying that a 
man’s father was born four years after his son. 
Just as sensible; just as true. O wise Chris- 
tian God! O intelligent Christian God! O 
truthful Christian God! O, the hight and 
— and length and breadth of the unsearch- 
able wisdom (?) of God!—the Christian Bible 
God ! Verily, a ten-year old schoolboy knows 
more in a minute than Jehovah knew from the 
time of Adam to that of John.” 


The vision in the Apocalypse of the 
stars. falling from heaven to earth raises 
the gorge of this disciple of Buddha, and 
after demolishing John’s vision at con- 
siderable length and to his own évident 
satisfaction, he concludes: 

“There would not be room for more than 
one star on the earth, and not too much for 


that one, owing to the preponderance in size 
of the falling body. So you see this Baron 
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Munchausen story about stars falling to the 
earth is all bosh, the worst kind of bosh, as 
are all the other astronomical statement: to 
which I have alluded.” 


Thus he goes thru the Bible. He cills 
poor Samson a liar, and takes Jouah 
severely to task, and hauls Joshua over 
the coals for claiming that the walls of 
Jericho fell down thru the blowing of 
rams’ horns, assuring us that 


“Military science declares the story uticrly 
baseless, since the walls of any city can only be 
made to fall by being battered“down with the 
requisite projectiles, by being undermined, or 
by the shock of an earthquake. Hence once 
more and for the last time have I demon- 
strated, thru nature, the non-existence of the 
God under consideration.” 


Once more, goading his reeking liter- 
ary steed to its utmost exertions, he de- 
clares: 


“Of all the cruel, bloodthirsty, sanguinary, 
malignant, ferocious, diabolical, and infernal 
fiends and monsters of which the human mind 
ever conceived, the Bible God is the most dev- 
ilish and diabolical. .. . Were it possible for 
such a despicable fiend to exist, no language 
would be capable of depicting the utter loath- 
ing and contempt such a wretch would neces- 
sarily inspire in all men and women of kin¢- 
ly sympathies and generous impulses.” 


Such Buddhistic billingsgate would 
not be worthy of attention, with its 
crudities and its falsehoods, were it not 
that it is significant of an aroused Budd- 
hism. This ancient religion is mending 
its fences. It is bestirring itself to main- 


tain its hold on its own people. It is 
building new temples, carving new 
Buddhas, making new converts. 

In one sense this outbreak is distinctly 
encouraging to Christian workers, for it 
shows that the followers of Buddha are 
no longer so complacent as the images 
of their great patron saint appear. 
Buddhism is ruffled, ill at ease, uncertain 
of its own future, in view of the advance 
of Christianity. 

In the second place, it shows that edu- 
cation is not always an ally of Christian- 
ity in missionary lands. Mr. Dham- 
maloka’s excellent English education has 
only made it possible for him to be more 
vituperative in his abuse of Christ and 
Christianity, for I have not quoted his 
most blasphemous words about Christ 
Himself. 

At the recent great World’s Conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor at Agra, the 
greatest representative Christian gather 
ing ever held in India, the only pessimis- 
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tic address was by an eminent mission- 
ary of the Church of England, who de- 
clared unequivocally that educated India 
was further away from Christianity than 
it was a generation ago, and that, as a 
rule, the more education a native had, 
the more averse he was to the religion 
of the West. While it is hoped that this 
is only a passing phase in the education 
of India, it is sufficiently pronounced to 
be thoroly disquieting. 

Another evident inference is the utter 
irreconcilability of Buddhism and Chris- 


tianity. They cannot mingle. One or 
the other must conquer the East. A per- 
sonal God is an abhorrence to a strict 
Buddhist. The Bible is a tissue of ab- 
surdities. Christ is worthy only of blas- 
phemous ridicule. 

Let those who say, and they are not a 
few, that Buddhism is quite good enough 
for the East, and not a bad thing for the 
West, consider the opinions of Rev. U. 
Dhammaloka, the president of the Budd- 
hist Tract Society. 


Rancoon, Burma. 


Ode to a Fossil Bird 


(Archeopteryx Macrura) 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


WHENEER I hear a leaf-hid oriole sing, 
Or dream of moonlight and the nightingale, 
I think of your toothed bill, and batlike wing, 


And vertebrated tail, 


Fragile reptilian bird, which, long ago, 
Haunted Cretaceous forests strange and dim, 
Where, ere the glaciers came with clouds of 
snow, 
You clutched the Cycad limb! 


Crushed in relentless rock they found your 
form, 
For there the delicate bones had left their 
shape— 
Beaten to death by some mad, bitter storm 
From which was no escape. 


Perhaps, with draggled gray torn plumage, lay 
Your body. as a living sacrifice 

To save your young; and then the settled clay 
Ilid you from sullen skies. 


Who would have guessed that after your wild 
shriek 
Would come the thrush’s note, the black- 
bird’s song, 


The mocking bird with his mimetic beak 


Japing the feathered throng! 


Who would have guessed that after your dull 
plume 
The Heavenly Weaver dwelling in the sky 
Would shoot such web from his world-shut- 
tling loom 
Steeped in such gorgeous dye! 


It seems God, like an artist, doth create 
And clothe in gradual beauty what was 
bare 
Of grace at first; He loves the Purple State, 
He glories in the Fair! 


Thru all eternity, for beauty’s sake, 
Toward some high model doth His hand 
aspire ; 
Each age sees less-of-imperfection take 
More of perfection’s fire. 


A passion for perfection haunts the Whole, 
~ And, tho the final touch be lost afar, 
God upward leads the universal soul 

From star to dizzy star. 

Lawrence, Kan. 





Building Your Own Concrete House 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


OME building is something more 
than the creation of a shelter for 
ourselves and our _ household 

gods, and the personality of our natures 
which we express in it is a visible em- 
bodiment of our ideas and mental aspira- 
tions. Most of us build but once in a 
lifetime, and in it we put the accumulated 
knowledge of our 


in any given locality, they reach a snap 
estimate. This rate per square foot 
ranges from $2 to $5 for wooden or 
frame houses; from $4 to $8 for brick 
or brick veneer, and hed $3 to $6 for 
concrete block houses. 

The other method is to compute the 
cubic foot contents of the house by mul- 
tiplying the num- 





own experience 
and that of many 
advisers and well 
wishess. Not al- 
ways do we achieve 
the highest results 
of our planning, 
but if we approxi- 
mately reach them 
we have ieft some- 
thing of value for 
those coming after 
us to judge our 
tastes and aspira- 
tions. 





Building by 


proxy is not nearly so _ fascinating 
as building with your 
and by the sweat of your brow. Archi- 
tects are willing to plan and design for 
you and contractors to carry out these 
ideas ; but if you want a real experience 
in house building take the time and op- 
portunity to plan, design and construct 
your own edifice. Not possible or prac- 
tical? It was not for the average per- 
son a few years ago, and may not be so 
today for the great majority. But if you 
have a little initiative, a little energy, and 
a firm trust in your capabilities, you can 
build a home of concrete and enjoy the 
fruits of your own effort for the rest of 
your days. The how and where are mat- 
ters of detail which can be worked out 
at your leisure. 

There are two methods that builders 
and contractors employ in making the 
first rough estimate of the cost of erect- 
ing a house. They figure on a certain 
rate per square foot or on the rate per 
cubic foot. By computing the number of 
square feet on the ground the house will 
occupy, and multiplying this by the rate 
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A SMALL CONCRETE HOUSE COSTING ABOUT 
$5,000. 


own hands - 


ber of square feet 
by the height from 
the bottom of the 
cellar to a little 
more than the top 
of the roof so as to 
include any over- 
hang and porches. 
The usual rate per 
cubic foot ranges 
from 10 to 18 
cents for frame 
houses ; from 15 to 
25 cents for brick 
and brick veneer, 
and from 12 to 20 
cents for concrete. Any one can on this 
basis make a fairly accurate snap esti- 
mate of a proposed new house of any 
size and of any material. 

The invention of the concrete block- 
making machines have greatly simplified 
building operations, and one can make 
his own plans and proceed to build with 
fair promise of success. If one has the 
time and inclination he can do much of 
the work without calling upon the ex- 
perts for aid. Concrete blocks are com- 
paratively light and easily laid in the 
walls by one man. The blocks may be 
purchased from stock or they can be 
made on the site of the new home by the 
owner and builder. 

Concrete block-making machines cost 
all the way from $25 up to almost any 
figure one wishes to pay; but the larger 
and more intricate machines are for con- 
tractors and builders who make blocks to 
sell. A great many amateurs work with 
concrete today, and show very acceptable 
and durable work. Scores of houses 


‘have been erected by them, and many 


others are in the course of construction. 





BUILDING YOUR OWN CONCRETE HOUSE 


But there are some very important 
points to remember before attempting to 
build your own house. Do not be in too 
much of a hurry, and do not put the cart 
before the horse. Concrete is a chemical 
combination of sand, water and cement, 
and it requires time for the mixture to 
set and harden. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that blocks can be turned out of 
the machines daily and put in the walls 
nearly as fast as they are made. The 
result of this are cracked walls, sagging 
edges, and in some cases collapses. Con- 
crete blocks should stand at least thirty 
days before going into the wall, and 
sixty days are better. Up to a period of 
six months concrete continues to harden, 
and when used in great masses it re- 
quires even a year to dry thoroly. 

The proper method is to get your con- 
crete, your sand, and your machine first, 
and begin making the blocks before any 
attempt at building is made. The cellar 
may be excavated, and if the sand is 
suitable for mixing with the cement this 
can be piled up and screened. Clean, 
sharp, well screened sand alone must be 
ised, and the best grades of cement mixt 


compressed into shape by closing and 
locking the machine. There it must 
stand until the blocks are hard enough 
to be removed without fracturing them, 
which may be several days to a week. 

Each day a few blocks can be made 
and placed on boards to dry and harden 
further. They should be protected from 
rain by a canvas covering or boards for 
the first two weeks. Meanwhile the 
foundations of the house can be built. 
These are made of broken stone laid up 
in cement by a laborer or mason or by 
the owner. It is not difficult “to build 
foundations, if one stretches straight 
lines from corner to corner and keeps 
well within them. When the founda- 
tion is two feet above the soil line, a 
perfectly level bed of cement is spread 
out on the top to receive the first layer 
of blocks. Openings for the cellar win- 
dows are left by inserting stock window 
frames and running the foundation 
walls around and over them. 

Before the blocks are put into the 
walls the plumbers should run their soil 
and closet pipes in the cellar, and also 
gas and water pipes. This work is best 








A TYPE OF CONCRETE HOUSE SUITABLE FOR WARM CLIMATES, 


with it. You cannot be too particular 
about getting the best of both. 

A good proportion for blocks is one 
part of cement to three or four of sand, 
mixed thoroly with water until the 
whole mass is soft, homogeneous and 
easily poured into the molds. When 
the mixture is perfect it is poured into 
the block machines, tamped down, and 


done by experts, altho not a few men 
have built their houses complete, only 
employing day laborers to help with the 
hard work. 

Meanwhile, orders for lumber should 
be given, and the floor beams should be 
delivered and laid across the foundation 
walls before the blocks are laid up.. The 
floor beams are set up on end and 
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A CONCRETE ITALIAN VILLA, WITH TERRA 
TILE ROOFS. 


spaced about 8 or 10 inches apart, or 
even 12 inches, deepnding upon how 
strong a floor is desired. The beams are 
nailed together with small pieces of 
studding. 

All this preliminary work can be go- 
ing on while concrete blocks are being 
made, and by the time the preliminaries 
are finished there will be enough hollow 
blocks to begin operations on the wall. 
The blocks first made are laid on the 
bed of cement topping off the founda- 
tion walls and cemented there carefully. 
All surplus cement is cut away with the 
trowel. The layers of blocks are laid 
with broken joints, and with air spaces 
running from top to bottom between 
them. 

The cost of concrete blocks may be 
figured as follows: With a one to four 
mixture you can get about 15 cubic feet 
of concrete from a barrel of cement. 
This material, at a cost of $2.25, will 
make 15 cents per cubic foot 
for the concrete. This is for 


COTTA 


outside walls. This is rem-- 
died today in two ways. Mv- 
chines are made which give 
rock faced and rough surfaces 
to the walls, and the sizes of 
the blocks are changed to pre- 
vent monotony. Another 
method is to tool the face of 
the blocks before they have 
thoroly hardened. This is 
done by hand with a piece of 
wood or metal, and irregular 
surfaces thus obtained. One 
with an artistic touch can im- 
press upon his building effecis 
which will enhance the value 
and beauty of the house. 

Variation in the coloring of the con- 
crete is obtained by changing the sand. 
Thus white sand will give almost a per- 
fect imitation of white stone when mixt 
with cement, and red sand will deepen 
the color to a semblance of red sand- 
stone. There are many coloring mat- 
ters of a chemical nature which can be 
mixt with the concrete to produce vari- 
ety of effects, but for ordinary purposes 
those colors obtained from different 
sands should suffice. 

Concrete laid solid in the wall makes 
a firm monolithic structure, and it is as 
simple to make such walls as with the 
blocks. Molds of the right size are 
made of wood like oblong boxes with no 
bottom or head, and into these molds 
the concrete is poured and allowed to 
harden. Then the molds are removed 
and used over again. The cost of mak- 
ing the molds is slight, for second-hand 





solid concrete in the wall, but 
nearly all the modern houses 
not built of re-enforced con- 
crete have hollow blocks in 
the wall. Blocks having an 
air space of one-third of their 
volume will, therefore, cost 
about 10 cents per cubic 
foot, or those having an air 
space of one-half their vol- 
ume will cost 7% cents per 
cubic foot. 

Variety is essential to 
house building, and one of 
the charges brought against 
concrete block houses is the 
uniformity and monotony of 





MODERN PRETENTIOUS TYPE OF CONCRETE HOUSE. 
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boards can be used for the purpose. 
A more satisfactory way than this -is 
to build a stone or frame stucco house. 
In the former case rough field stones 
broken into appropriate sizes are mixt 
with cement and put into the wooden 
molds for the wall. The whole mass is 
pressed down solid and allowed to hard- 
en. When the molds are removed the 
walls will have a very rough, unpleas- 
ant appearance, with the ends and edges 
of the stones: sticking out thru the 
cement. But this rough wall is for the 
purpose of receiving the stucco exterior. 
The cement stucco is applied to this sur- 
face in one, two or three coats, smoothed 
off even, and then stippled or grained as 
needed. Stucco houses are very popular 
and attractive, and when the 
walls of one are built with stone 
and cement a very durable affair 
is obtained. 

The ordinary frame _ stucco 
house is also easy of construc- 
tion. The framework is covered 
on the outside either by rough, 
unmatched boards or by heavy 
mesh wire, to hold the cement. 
The stucco is applied direct to 
this and allowed to dry. The in- 
terior can be plastered in the 
ordinary way. Thus cement in 
its various forms can be easily 
applied by one who will make a 
little study of its chemical prop- 
erties and methods of applica- 
tion. In estimating the cost of 
a concrete house by the cubic 
contents or by the square area, 
the cost includes labor, and _ con- 
sequently if one builds his own 
structure this important item can be 
reduced. A house that would ordin- 
arily cost 15 cents per cubic foot 
could in this way be reduced to 
10 cents. Expert labor is high—carpen- 
ters, $3 to $5 a day; masons, $4 to $6, 
and plumbers at similar rates. Much of 
the work these experts do can be per- 
formed by an ordinary laborer, but 
there will be.technical work that needs 
the expert’s knowledge. Consequently, 
in building your own house, it is wise to 
call in the expert for advice and co- 
operation when in a tight place. 

Before building plan for ‘everything 
and have everything down in black and 


white. Draw plans and measurements 
for everything, and then build accord- 
ing to scale. This will save many mis- 
takes and heartburnings. The architect 
and builder never overlook any detail, 
and each small item is carefully meas- 
ured and fitted in before work begins. 
The finishing of the interior may be left 
to the last and changed somewhat when 
the house is inclosed and almost ready 
for occupancy. Mills supply nearly every- 
thing in stock for the builder to order as 
needed. These include window frames, 
sash, door frames, doors, mantelpieces, 
stairs, newel posts, cornice pieces and 
dados, ceiling beams for dining-rooms, 
grill work and similar articles. Indeed, 
the man who builds his house can make 


A CALIFORNIA TYPE OF CONCRETE HOUSE, COSTING 


ABOUT $15,000. 


measurements of all the different parts 
of the wood interior and send his order 
to the mills for the whole lot. These 
will be delivered sawed and cut to fit. 

Housebuilding was never so easy as 
today, and now that concrete walls can 
be built on the site of the home by any 
one with a little skill, the whole job is 
rendered simple. The saving effected 
in this way varies from 10 to 40 per 
cent. From $500 to a thousand or two 
may thus be saved by building your own 
home. The work may be done at inter- 
vals and on off days, if there is no great 
hurry, and the house that thus goes up 
slowly under one’s efforts has more sen- 
timent and loveliness in the eyes of the 
builder than one made by contract. 

New Yorx Crry. 





The Flight: of Birds 


BY B. S. BOWDISH 


(Mr. Bowdish is chief clerk of the National Association of Audubon Societies and is a 
special inspector of wild birds and animals in the United States Department of Agriculture. 


He has made bird-study a life work.—Epzror. |] 


history records the ambitions, 
aspirations and achievements of 
man, the baffling desire to conquer the 
air and emulate the flight of the noble 
eagle has, like a wicked will-o’-the-wisp, 
led him thru the sunlit glades of hope 
and the clouded depths of despair. 
It was natural that from the flying 
and soaring creatures — pre-eminently 
birds—whose powerful and graceful 


Re: almost as long as intelligible 


dominance of the ethereal domain orig- 
inally inspired his desires man should 
draw his first crude ideas respecting the 


methods for its fulfillment. We find the 
development of these ideas in rude, 
windmill-like wings and mechanism, 
with which these early experimenters 
equipped themselves. They failed to con- 
sider a most important fundamental 
fact, namely, that’ nature had provided 
the creatures whose domain they sought 
to enter with a structure whose every 
detail. was primarily subservient to a 
conquest of the air. As an inevitable 
consequence, bitter disappointment was 
the invariable result. It is interesting 
to note, however, that now, after all 














ROYAL TERNS ABOUT TO TAKE FLIGHT. 


rhis gives an idea of the enormous wing surface that sustains these birds when performing their beautiful 


and powerful aerial evolutions. 
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these generations of effort, the attempt with least weight; the skin, the under 
that seems about to be crowned with a_ surface of which is well provided with 
generous measure of success, has been air sacks, adding greatly to the bird’s . 
made more closely in conformity to the buoyancy; the feather covering, ex- 
soaring flight of birds than preceding tremely light and nearly waterproof, as 
attempts. well as a poor conductor of heat and 
The main principles involved in the cold, protecting the wearer from sudden 
power of birds to fly are and have been extreme changes in temperature to 
for many years fairly well understood. which its aerial life subjects it. 
In the first place it is necessary to bear An understanding of this structural 
well in mind the fundamental point be- adaptability to flight explains the great- 
fore alluded to; the manner in which est handicap with which the human 
bird structure is especially adapted to would-be imitators of birds have had to 
fight. The skeleton of a bird is par-- contend. The bird in its make-up is 














ROYAL TERNS AT THEIR NESTING GROUND 


Tho thickly clustered, they alight and find their individual eggs with very little disturbarce. The wings and 
tail act both as a brake and a parachute. 


ticularly light, the larger bones hollow supplied with the substance least heav- 
“ee and correspondingly more thinly walled ier than air which will serve its purpose; 
3 than those of mammals, and the parts of it supplies its own motor power, as 
¥ the skeleton are particularly adapted to much superior, both as to weight and 
2 the requirements of flight, notably the serviceability, to man’s motors as all of 
+ deep keel of the sternum or breastbone nature’s works are superior to those of 





in birds of especially strong flight, af- man; it carries its own provision and 
fording the necessary fulcrum for the 
attachment of the powerful muscles to its habits of life and principal method 
eautiful JJ (Perating the wings; the flesh, so dis- of locomotion; its permanent raiment is 

Posed as to give greatest effectiveness that which most nearly perfectly meets 


fuel supply, in that form best adapted 
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the demands imposed by extreme heat 
and cold and abrupt changes of tem- 
perature; finally, the mental control 


which guides and directs this whole 
wonderful mechanism is primarily in- 
stinctive and voluntary, and developed 
thru generations for this special pur- 
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grain, their tiny bodies are pr: vided 
with highly developed wing musclcs and 
a remarkably deep keel for their attach. 
ment; altogether wonderful engin«s for 
driving the insignificant wings at a rate 
whose speed baffles not only the eye, but 
the best photographic apparatus man’s 














ROYAL TERNS IN FLIGHT. 
A fleet of avian airships, illustrating the various positions of wings in flight. 


pose. Here, then,.is no lack of mate- 
rials best suited to requirements, nor 
danger of error on the part of pilot or 
engineer. 

Structurally, birds of comparatively 
great power of flight range thru all the 
degrees which find their extremes in 
birds like the hummingbirds and those 
like the man-o’-war birds. The former 
sustain their really marvelous flight and 
hold themselves poised before the flow- 
ers by the very acme of immensely de- 
veloped physical energy and power, 
vastly heavier, proportionately, than 
their great opposites, and with incom- 
parably less wing area to the weight per 


ingenuity has yet produced. On the 
other hand, the relatively small body of 
the man-o’-war bird is supplied with a 
comparatively small keel, but with an 
immense wing area. The total average 
length of this bird is 40 inches, of the 
wing 25 inches, but as the measurement 
of the wing is taken from the bend to 
the end of the longest primary, it does 
not take into account the long joint next 
the body, giving the bird a spread 0! 
wing of 6 or 7 feet. With this immense 
area of resistance to the air to give tt 
buoyancy, the man-o’-war bird takes 
place in the very front rank of birds 
capable of prolonged, easy but powerful 
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A FLOCK OF BLACK SKIMMERS IN FLIGHT. 


These birds are appropriately named, for they gather their food by skimming the surface of the ocean, often 
with the lower mandible submerged, catching the floating aquatic life on which they feed. 


flight, and it is able to float in wide 
circles on motionless pinions for an al- 
most indefinite period. 

All of the sea birds are possessed of 
well-developed powers of flight, and are 
mostly strong and graceful on the wing. 
The numerous species of gulls roam 
over immense areas of tossing, foam- 
flecked waves with tireless energy, and 
the terns have -been styled “sea swal- 
lows,” because of their strong and 
graceful flight, embracing light poise 
and beautiful evolutions. 
may almost be said to live in the air, 
and the breeding season is the only time 
in the year when some wild, unsettled 
bit of land, usually an ocean island, 
claims them as semi-permanent denizens. 
Fur the rest of their time they are 
rovers, care free, save for the insatiable 
demands of appetite, imposed to keep 
up the boiler fires of those powerful 
engines. As an example of typical, strong, 
graceful and easily sustained flight, such 
large species as the royal terns furnish 


These birds: 


an interesting study. For the initial im- 
pulse the bird springs into the air, the 
start being given by the leg muscles and 
quickly reinforced by powerful down- 
ward and backward strokes of the 


wings. If hawking for prey, taking 
observations, or merely flying for the 
pure love of flight, which seems some- 
times to be the case, the bird often sets 
its wings as soon as the proper altitude 
is attained, and soars with as little effort 
as tho it had flung aside the bonds of 
gravity. 

In the various forms of flight it is 
interesting to note the manner in which 
various functions of the bird’s mechan- 
ism are called into play. When rushing 
thru the air on set wings, by a straight 
or circular course, and on a slightly de- 
scending plane, or when flying with 
rapid wing beats, and having occasion to 
suddenly arrest its course, the wings are 
frequently thrown up in such a position 
as to bring their under surfaces at right 
angles to the course the bird is taking, 
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thus presenting the entire wing area in 
resistance to the air, as a powerful 
brake to arrest the forward movement. 
Lhis is often further supplemented by 
the tail, full spread, being deprest so as 
to add its under surface area to the air- 
brake afforded by the wings. In ordi- 
nary flight the tail performs, in great 
measure, the functions of a rudder, to 
some extent in turning from one direc- 
tion to another, but especially in rising 
to a higher level or dipping to a lower 
one. ‘This latter function is one of the 
features of bird flight that has been 
most nearly copied in successful types 
of aeroplanes. 

Up to the present time the only form 
of bird flight that man has made any- 
thing like a successful attempt to imi- 
tate is the gliding or soaring flight. 
Nothing in a mechanical contrivance ap- 
proximates in any way the flapping pin- 
ions of birds, nor in the nature of our 
present understanding of such mechan- 
ics, is there any likelihood of such ap- 
proximation. The principles involved in 
the purely soaring flight of birds, there-~ 
fore, are what most interest us in com- 
paring such flight with that of man’s 
devices. Most of the initial energy of 
rising flight in birds is derived from 
flapping, so that to a certain extent the 
alternate soaring and flapping flight 
common to many birds is comparable to 
the movement of a boat, given a for- 
ward impetus by a few powerful strokes 
of the oars and allowed to drift forward 
on that impetus till again accelerated by 
a few more strokes. There are, how- 
ever, instances of prolonged flight in 
certain birds nearly or wholly without 
wing-beats. Such flight is but imper- 
fectly understood at best. It finds ex- 
emplification among the raptores or 
birds of prey and certain of the sea- 
fowl, to the most marked degree, and 
two particularly typical examples of it 
are the turkey vulture or buzzard and 
the man-o’-war bird. 

The writer has, for hours at a time, 
watched the aerial evolutions of the 
former species, in an endeavor to gather 
some data respecting the principles of 
the sustained soaring. One fact was ap- 
parent. The birds, sailing in spiral 
course, drifted off before the wind in a 
long, very gradually descending semi- 
circle, and came up against the wind ina 
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very much more abruptly rising incliie, 
as well as describing a much smaller 
semi-circle. It was possible to conceive 
an explanation of the principles of th«ir 
flight. The long semi-circle down tiie 
wind, being a much more gradual down 
grade than the short up-wind semi-circie 
was up grade, the average altitude maii- 
tained remained fairly constant for tie 
entire spiral, while the impetus acquired 
in the long, gradually descending fligit 
with the wind, was sufficient to provide 
motive force for the short and abrupily 
rising flight against the wind, the lifting 
power of the latter directed against the 
upward inclined wing and body surfaces 
of the bird, serving to raise it again to 
the maximum altitude. The portion of 
the spiral performed with the wind be- 
ing longer than that performed against 
it, the eventual result was that the birds 
at last disappeared to the leeward. 

The mode of flight of certain birds is 
characteristic; so much so in some cases 
that it is possible to identify birds by 
the flight alone. Woodpeckers have 


what is called a bounding flight, per- 
formed by an alternate strong stroke, 


followed by a short glide with the wings 
apparently closed. It is somewhat un- 
dulating, due to a slight rise on the 
stroke and a falling off on the unsup- 
ported glide. The goldfinch performs a 
somewhat similar flight, with much more 
accentuated undulations, extremely char- 
acteristic. The meadowlark rises by a 
succession of quick, short wing strokes 
to a hight of 6 to 8 feet, then sails away 
on set wings, whose points bend slightly 
down, and on a gradually descending 
plane, often alighting at the end of the 
sail, but sometimes flapping up to the 
former hight for another sail. 

Birds have been credited with ability, 
in some instances without food or water, 
to fly hundreds of miles. It is absolutely 
certain that very often such journeys 
are performed by them. With this abil- 
ity, furnished in themselves with all the 
necessary supplics and power, combin- 
ing the minimum of weight with the 
maximum of motive force, they have a 
handicap over man in the conquest of 
the air which it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve will forever render futile all at- 
tempts on his part to successfully com- 
pete with them in this field. 


Demorsst, N. J. 





Americanize Hawaii 
BY DOREMUS SCUDDER 


[Dr. Scudder is a graduate of Yale University and the Union Theological Seminary. 
He was for a time a missionary in Japan, and is now pastor of the Great Central Union 
He is. well known as an author and as a leading Hawaiian citizen. 


Church of Honolulu. 
—Epz1rTor.] 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S slo- 
p gan for our mid-sea Territory was 
“Americanize- Hawaii.” So far 
as permeating with American ideals our 
55 per cent. Asiatic, 20 per cent. Poly- 
nesian, 20 per cent. European, and 5 per 
cent. mainland American population is 
concerned, this is being slowly done. But 
Mr. Roosevelt did not mean this. He 
desired to see the bulk of the newcomers 
to Hawaii Americans and the large, un- 
cultivated acreage here dotted with pros- 
perous American homes, 

His ideal is perfectly realizable. There 
is plenty of room here. Our soil can 
support a million or more people in com- 
fort, the island products can be varied 
and increased indefinitely. Hawaii is fit- 
ted to be a paradise of small farmers. 
Its climate holds a charm known no- 
where else on earth. Yet Americans do 
not come, and the reason is not far to 
seek. The islands are held in the grip 
of a virtual shipping monopoly. 

Freedom of travel between here and 
the Pacific Coast is a misnomer. All who 
come to live in Hawaii are virtually ma- 
rooned. If one desires to go to the main- 
land by a first-class steamer, during a 
large part of the year he must apply 
months ahead. The writer expects to 
journey eastward in June, 1910. He made 
application in May, I If a man 
wishes to travel from New York to Bos- 
ton, he may walk, ride in a carriage, go 
via automobile, speed on a train, journey 
more leisurely by trolley, or take a steam- 
boat. To be forbidden passage in any 
but an American built vessel is therefore 
no hardship. But here in Hawaii we 
are restricted to but one means of trans- 
portation. This is irregular and occa- 
sional. To compel Americans under such 
circumstances to take American owned 
craft when others are at hand, and to 
shut them out for months from traveling 
by first-class steamer to the mainland 
States, is a tyranny that no community 


able to voice its sentiments at the ballot 
box would for a moment endure. But 
Hawaii has no vote. 

Furthermore, if Americans are to be 
encouraged to settle here, every induce- 
ment to establish homes and every prom- 
ise of making agriculture (our only in- 
dustry) pay should be given. The single 
possible hope for successful agriculture 
in this Territory is in export of products. 
There will, of course, be some demand 
for truck farming as the community 
grows, but the population of farmers will 
increase only as profitable export trade 
enlarges. But our coastwise shipping 
laws forbid all thought of this. The 
freight monopoly has no idea of relaxing 
its grip upon all there is in sight. Ship 
subsidies will only serve to tighten this 
hold. There is just one thing which will 
so reduce freight charges that there will 
be some hope of successful American 
family farming in Hawaii, and that is 
freedom to transport products in any ves- 
sel that offers. 

Much is made of the rapidly growing 
production of pineapples, sisal, tobacco, 
rubber and the like, but these offer no in- 
ducements to bona fide American farm- 
ers, because where they succeed it is on 
the capitalistic basis and with alien labor. 
Open the islands to competition in 
freights and the various lines will bid for 
trade, thus providing the farmer with the 
certainty of a market for what he grows. 

The amount of benefit accruing to the 
United States from the application of the 
coastwise shipping laws to Hawaii is in- 
finitesimal. In fact, the entire policy of 
the Union in dealing with Hawaii is nig- 
gardly. On the one hand, we are not 
allowed to bring here Asiatic labor, which 
will rapidly develop our resources, and, 
on the other hand, we cannot get Ameri- 
cans to come and do the work because 
thé’ Government denies to their persons 
the tight to free travel and to the goods 
they may produce here a profitable mar- 
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ket. Meantime, by refusing Hawaii any 
opportunity of effecting her own destiny 
by granting her voting power in Con- 
gress, the nation practically applies the 
gag to this dependency. It should be re- 
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membered that Hawaii was not acq ired 
by war or purchase, but came freely into 
the Union. She deserves better treat- 
ment. 


Honotutu, H. I. 


Attractive Winter Windows 


BY G. A. WOOLSON 


[This article may give some valuable suggestions to our readers. The writer is a well- 


known botanist and author.—Epiror.] 


HE house beautiful is incomplete 
without the softening touch of 
Nature ‘here and there, hence the 

world today counts growing plants 
among the necessities of home life. To 
so dispose these plants that they have 
their share, but not a monopoly of win- 
ter light and sunshine, that they do not 


shut off the outside world unless we so 
desire, but enable us to look thru and 
beyond a bower of beauty, is the aim of 
all artistic growers who create wonder- 
ful pictures with material straight from 
Nature’s hand. 

A conservatory may afford ideal con- 
ditions for a winter garden, but the 
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A WINTER WINDOW DECORATED WITH VINES. 








ATTRACTIVE WINTER WINDOWS 
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A BAY WINDOW WITH ARTISTIC FLORAL DECORATION. 


majority have to be content with the bay 
window, which may become a thing of 
beauty or the reverse, according to the 
point of view of the presiding genius. 
A whole south window full of sunshine 
without a single thing growing in or 
about it is preferable to one given en- 
tirely over to rows of shelves crowded 
with pots, crowned with a latticework 
of stiff, ungainly stems stretching their 
growing tips toward the glass, bestow- 
ing their best efforts on the traveling 
public, regardless of home needs. Fewer 
and better developed plants, so arranged 
as not to cover all the glass space in any 
window, are much more satisfactory. 
The attractive window given in the illus- 
tration has an opening of only six feet, 
with proportionate depth. The end win- 
dows are of twenty-inch glass and the 
middle twenty-two. 

Especial warmth was secured in “the 
construction of the floor ; seasoned stock 
only was used, and mortar filled in be- 
tween the lining and lower floor boards, 
and heavy building paper laid under the 


matched boards above. As further pre- 
caution against insidious drafts, inci- 
dental in modern carpentry, the inner 
seams of the outer walls were also cov- 
ered with mortar. 

No shelves bar or mar the windows. 
Triple and double bracket are the best 
the market affords; these stand well out, 
each swinging from its own socket and 
all from the casing; therefore they are 
easily adjusted to the convenience of 
screens, shade and sunlight. A few 
single wire brackets are also used, but 
are not recommended, as they are easily 
upset. In front of the middle window 
is a rustic box constructed to ‘fit the 
place assigned; this is zinc lined. As 
the plants are growing in pots they can 
be shifted at will. Strong bloomers take 
the brunt of the sunshine, which delicate 
ferns and begonias do not want. 

Most pictures look best framed. Giv- 
en a choice ’twixt muslin and vines we 
accept Nature’s drapery as an appro- 
priate setting. This feature is by far 
the most attractive part of the window. 
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“Bog-trotters” in tamarack swamps 
know the beauty of its dead trees with 
branches fringed with long, pale-green 
“moss,” studded with other wonderful 
lichens. A better trellis for vines to run 
over could not be found. Consequently, 
small branches from such trees are 
artistically arranged over the top and 
down the sides of the opening of this 
bay window. In the construction of 
such an arch, branches must be selected 
from opposite sides of a tree to insure 
natural curves each way from the center 
of the opening, where a plumy branch 
drops lowest and curves away on either 
side, drooping again across the corners. 
Unique and beautiful in itself, it is 
doubly so draped with vines. Tendril 
clinging vines only can be used on such 
a trellis. The vine photographed is 
known to the trade as Pilogyne suavis. 
It is a neat, “brainy” little plant, which 
attends strictly to business and always 
seems to know just where to catch on 
next. 

Now, in, and about this window are 
perhaps sixteen bracketed pots of plants 
besides the rustic box, and yet, from the 
windows and from almost any point half 
the distance across the room, sky, moun- 
tains, hills, valley, neighboring and dis- 
tant houses, the highway and the travel- 
ing public are visible, enough surely for 
busy people to rest their eyes on, with 
the sunlight over all. 

The genus Salix makes an equally ar- 
tistic window possible. Who does not 
look and long for the pussy willows—a 
beloved harbinger of spring? If the 
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branches are gathered when the ca kins 
are in the right stage of develop: ient 
their staying qualities may be counte | on 
for two years regardless of the inva ions 
of the feather duster. The skeletc. of 
the unique canopy of vines is of hese 
willows, with the side branches ins: rted 
in the pots in which the vine is growing. 
The fanlike trellis overhead is hei in 
place by screw-hooks in the ceiling. The 
Pilogyne shows no favoritism, but dis- 
ports itself as luxuriously on willow as 
on tamarack. The birch bark offers a 
“woodsy” suggestion while hiding the 
galvanized iron. window-box, which is 
filled with native ferns and wildlings. 

“Twigs and sticks and vines,” we are 
told, “may do in some places, but nt in 
all.” But if we must submit to the in- 
evitable muslin, why not make it beauti- 
ful along decorative lines? With all due 
respect to “art needlework,” so called, it 
seems a sinful waste of time and strength 
to stitch by stitch work in a cheap imita- 
tion when Nature is ready to furnish the 
real thing. Given a “dollar muslin” cur- 
tain, two potted plants of Cobea scan- 
dens, and turn them loose, and “shadow” 
or “laid work” and all the latest kinks 
of needlework are yours for a song. 

Best of all—looking out into the night 
from the white birch is the dainty mitre- 
wort (Mitella diphyila) with ferns 
What they see does not matter ; but look- 
ing thru this bit of the woods we our- 
selves look on 


“a forest glade, 
Where birches tall and tremulous a tender 
twilight made.” 


PITTSFIELD, VERMONT. 


Hurt 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


ALONE he wandered in the waning day, 
Too sore of heart for human touch; -he dim, 
Soft masses of empurpled cloud that lay 
Low in the west could better comfort him. 
Wetiescey Cottece. Mass. : 
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Emerson’s Journals* 


WHILE the lover of Emerson who has 
read with some care his works and the 
admirable life of him by Mr. Cabot. will 
find little in these two handsome volumes 
from the wise man’s earliest journals— 
that is, in biographical details—new, yet 
no lover of the sort can afford to lose 
the privilege of dwelling for a while in 
the sweet atmosphere which the originals 
breathe. There is the fragrance of good 
wheat there. The journals were indeed 
the bins into which Emerson very early 
began to store the newly gathered grain 
of a fine tillage. He is seventeen years 
old when the first extant entries are 
found. The notes show a young’ fellow 
of studious build sowing the only “wild 
oats” he will ever sow, except in heaven- 
ly fields, where bloom “pansies, violets 
and asphodel,” where the drink is nectar, 
and ambrosia the food. In fact, he has 
become a member of a small club of a 
dozen juniors, “mildly convivial,” when- 
ever fines have accumulated sufficiently. 
At the club they subscribe for the North 
American and some of the English re- 
views ; buy new poems and fiction, espe- 
cially Scott’s novels. The entries in the 
journal include verses playful and seri- 
ous, and comment on poetry. He was 
not afraid of Byron and Moore. Shake- 
speare tantalized him by his perfection 
and his open house to all the vices. The 
writer spreads his opinions at full length 
on his pages—opinions that were tenta- 
tive enough, often boyishly imperfect, 
yet sometimes of a philosophic shrewd- 
ness that one may half suspect of being 
only the unconscious echo of foregone 
thinkers. For morning, noon and even- 
ing he was with the thinkers. “From 
childhood,” he. says, “the names of the 
great have ever sounded in my ear.” 
Of their phrases his notebooks are full. 
Pearls they are, as pure and clear as 
are the more substantial “finds” for 

*Journats or RatpH Watpo Emerson. With Anno- 
tations. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and 


waldo Emerson Forbes. 1820-32. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 2 Vols. $1.75 each. 





which the oysterman keeps an eye al- 
ways open, when he is “togging” and 
“culling” along the coast waters of New 
England. Into the journal go scraps in- 
tellectual: verse, original and in his own 
translations; attempts at dramatic com- 
position, and essays after the manner of 
Addison ; addresses in the style of Ever- 
ett, all confessedly imitations, rather to 
see how the trick is done than with any 
purpose of forming his own style on 
them, for he is to have a style of his 
own. Most of all, there are bold hazards 
over the deeps of theology, ethics, mor- 
als and manners. There is no topic in 
the line of these four that he does not 
touch on and persistently return to, as 
his mind settles down to the work set for 
him by ancestry, by necessity, and, as he 
tries to think, by his own choice. 

Every page of the journals, however, 
shows him to be conscious of the fact 
that he is to use the pen. Might it not 
be in poetry of a high order? Possibly 
in the drama? But surely in the pulpit! 
For imagination has largest sway in the 
pulpit, and he is certain that he pos- 
sesses imagination. Never can he be a 
philosopher, he confesses to himself; he 
does not “possess a logical mode of 
thinking and speaking.” That much he 
has found out at twenty. His critics 
who have since ascertained as much are 
only unconscious plagiarists in saying so. 
Some charges he has to make against 
himself on the score of manners. They 
are too stiff, too reserved. He doesn’t 
bend enough. He wants to bend. Some- 
times he would almost sacrifice his own 
identity, if only he could bend and show 
how sympathetic he really is. He has 
worshiped an ideal man or woman once 
or twice, but has never found the choice 
moment in which to say so, and the time 
passes by. Again and again he boldly 
accuses himself of “a cold being.” 


_“What is called a warm heart I have 


not.” “Heart?” he says again in sum- 
ming up his qualifications for the minis- 
try—“A blank, my lord. I have not the 
kind affections of a pigeon. Ungenerous 
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and selfish, cautious and cold, I wish to 
be romantic; have not sufficient feeling 
to speak a natural, hearty welcome to a 
friend or stranger, and yet send abroad 
wishes and fancies of a friendship with 
a man I never knew.” Who that is shy 
and proud and bookish, engaged in 
thoughts that he may not yet express 
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His Puritan mind opens slowly on ‘ts 
south side. Things at first had a curi: us 
look. The drama, for instance, is v:le, 
even in Shakespeare. He will restate its 
proper aims, and accept it. Again, sl> v- 
ery may be a possible good, under Proi- 
dence. But what is Providence? le 
must be redefined. Possibly at some :n- 





Copyright, 1910, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


Taken October, 1904. 


From the 


“Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith.” 


even among dairy-maids, but is ready 
enough to make such charges against 
himself? Let him by effort find the lan- 
guage spoken by men and women of his 
own age and condition, and there will be 
heart enough. Meanwhile he was pick- 
ing and culling words with care; stand- 
ing up boldly with philosophers of the 
dead past, and disputing with them. 
“You may measure gravestones and see 
which is the tallest,” he quotes; and he 
measures them with growing interest. 


possible future moment he may be justi- 
fied; but, can we wait? Definition thus 
everywhere breaks up; its fences fall, 
and the sheep straggle. By 1832 he has 
grown tired of trying to keep them in 
the fold, and he leaves the pulpit. Here 
the two volumes of the journal end, with 
a promise, however, on the part of the 
editors, that more shall follow. The 
man is not yet quite at the end of his 
twenties. He has had his college and 
Divinity School, his brief period at the 
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schoolmaster’s desk. He has been mar- 
ried to a beautiful girl of seventeen, and 
has lost her; but we know that time will 
bring again the joys of home, and that 
an income, sufficient for modest wants, 
will free him for work on the imma- 
terial, and that the lumber of a desk will 
no longer press on him. He is almost 
ready for a stand-up fight with Andrews 
Norton, of the Harvard Divinity School. 
st 
Memorial Edition of the Works of George 
Meredith. Vol. I, “The Shaving of Shag- 
pat”; Vol. II, “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.”. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2 each. (Sold only by subscription 

* and in sets). 

These two early favorites among the 
tales of the master English novelist of his 
time, doubly welcome in their handsome 
new raiment, signalize the beginning of 
what the publishers justifiably call ‘‘an 
important literary undertaking”—no less 
than “the definitive edition of Meredith,” 
to be completed (according ‘o present 
plans) in twenty-seven volumes and to 
contain besides the novels, stories, poems 
and essays of former editions a consider- 
able amount of hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial. Among this new material, of 
which it will be a pleasure as well as a 
diity to speak when it appears, there are 
promised to us a new novel, “Celt and 
Saxon”; an unfinished comedy, “The 
Sentimentalists”; some new cssays or 
sketches and some unpublished poetry 
from old notebooks. George Meredith 
left a rich legacy to English letters. 
Ordinarily after an old author has 
quitted his fields the gleanings make but 
a sorry sheaf, to the judicious; but with 
Meredith the case is different. His right- 
ful place as a poet he does not yet occupy 
in the world’s estimation. But as a novel- 
ist, no matter how the critics may wran- 
gle among themselves over his art or his 
various phases as a story-teller, there is 
now almost universal recognition of his 
intellectual pre-eminence ; and because of 
his amazing fertility in ideas whatever 
he left unpublished, even tho a!so unfin- 
ished, can hardly fail to be both interest- 
ing and valuable. Another promised vol- 
ume that will be acceptable to all lovers 
of his work is to show the various 
changes and deletions in his writings 
made by the author from time .to time 
(ke was an uncompromising self-critic) 


‘the Isthmus. 
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and to contain a complete bibliography. 
This memorial edition is published by 
arrangement with Meredith’s literary 
executors, his son, Mr. Wittiam M. 
Meredith, and Lord Morley. ‘The illus- 
trations are to include photographs taken 
for this edition by Mr. Frederick Evans, 
showing scenes associated by che author 
with many of his novels and poems; a 
series of portraits of Meredith at differ- 
ent periods of his life, and reproductions 
of many of the drawings made by Du 
Maurier. Millais,s H. K: Browne and 
other artists for the original publications. 
The clear and readable type, the special- 
ly-made paper and the neat binding in 
dark green silk are of the same Jegree of 
excellence the Messrs. Scribner have es- 
tablished by the publication of such other 
standard sets as the Outward Bound 
Kipling, the Thistle Stevenson and the 
New York Henry James. Altogether 
this new edition promises to be worthy 
of the master mind it commemorates. 
These first volumes, certainly, are a de- 
light to read, to study and to own. 


& 

The Conquest of the Isthmus. By Hugh C. 
Weir. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

An alert man can find much that will 
stir his admiration and imagination on 
It is a dramatic struggle 
of man against nature. Mr. Weir seems 
to have caught the spirit of the Isthmus, 
even if he escaped being caught by the 
many dangers he relates. It is possible 
in places that he has carried his dramatic 
efforts too far, but his book will be read 
with interest both by those who know 
nothing of the Isthmus and by those who 
have experienced living under the actual 
conditions so rosily painted. It is true, 
as Mr. Weir says, that where one would 
expect to find an untraveled jungle, one 
finds the conventional American Y. M. 
C. A., with a basketball game in progress 
and the melody of the latest popular hit 
issuing from the music room. But to 
visit and live in a place is very different. 
After a few years on the Istnmus the 
strain of the unvarying heat begins to 
have its effect on the Americans. Mr. 
Weir falls into the common error of 
quoting the low death rate, in comparison 
to other communities, failing to take into 
account the comparatively sma}] number 
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of children and aged people in the Canal 
Zone, and the physical examination that 
all the men have to pass before being 
sent there. The volume is excellently 


illustrated by figures and diagrams, in- 
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Weir’s “The Conquest of the Isthmus.” 


cluding a folding cross section of the 
Canal in colors. The author’s praise of 
Police Captain Shanton is well deserved. 
His influence and work in the early un- 
settled days of American occupation 
merit great credit. Mr. Weir is an en- 
thusiast. He believes the $400,000,000 
investment will yield an annual income 
of $24,000,000, or twice the revenue of 
Suez. The Canal is undoubtedly a very 
creditable undertaking for patriotic 
American citizens to contemplate, but it 
is well not to be too sanguine in prophe- 
sying a financial success. 


Sd] 

Jeanne of the Marshes. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a book without a problem. It 
is a romance pure and simple and in the 
spirit of its adventure deserves to be 
classed with the McCutcheon stories. 
The scene is laid partly in London and 
partly at a lonely country place sur- 


(Putnam’s.) 


tastes have become there remains a yel- 
low side to our imaginations that re 
sponds involuntarily to such a plunging 
story of possible murder, strange noises, 
half-hidden tragedy and a lover in dis- 
guise, especially when all ends happily 
with good triumphant and evil cowed 
and groveling. 
as 
The Story of Dutch Painting. By Charles 
H. Coffin. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.20 net. 

Seizing upon the opportunity of the 
new interest in Dutch painting aroused 
in New York by the Metropolitan Mv 
seum’s loan exhibition for the Hudsor- 
Fulton Celebration, Mr. Coffin has hast- 
ened to produce another of those facile 
and entertaining art “stories” which 
seem to come from his hand with an a 
most mechanical regularity. Again he 
provides a deal-of interesting biographi- 
cal and historical information, tells 0 
many things about the artists and abou! 
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the times in which they lived and masterpieces mostly from European gal- 
is anf worked, but tells comparatively little, ex- leries enhance its usefulness. 
of al cept in the most general way, about any a 


ae 


specific paintings themselves. He writes 
in an easy style—tho it is one without 
distinction, and he has not yet learned 
the proper uses of “shall” and “will.” 
He has his enthusiasms and his efforts 
toward the popularizing of good art are 
commendable. His judgments and class- 
ifications, however, are not always trust- 
worthy. His new book ‘has no critical 


value for those who are interested in the 


art of painting for itself; yet it is worth 
while, perhaps, as a sort of primer for 
beginners in the love of art, and for such 
its thirty-two half-tone reproductions of 


Moore’s History of the States, United and 

therwise. By Charles F. Moore. New 

York: The Neale Publishing Company. 
$1.50. 

Judge Moore writes in a jaunty way 
of the United States from the time of its 
settlement to the present time. The 
narrative is humorous, but not too 
humorous; the fate of the messenger 
who carried Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
funny poem will hardly befall the reader 
of this volume. It is historical, too, in a 
way, but not overburdened with data. 
Rather, it is a running comment, some- 
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Copyright 1910, The Century Co. 
GIRL AT THE WINDOW. 
From Caffin’s “The Story of Dutch Painting.” 


Jan Vermeer. (Century.) 
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what after the style of a certain brand only painting, sculpture and archi‘ecture 
of after-dinner oratory, on history, poli- but also such minor arts as iro iwork V 
tics and things in general. enamels, stained glass, needlewoik and © 
“It [the United States] is an exceedingly tapestry, ivories, illuminated mannr. rh 
fertile country, yielding its products in great scripts, etching, engraving and ‘nezzo. dolla: 
variety and abundance. Some localities pro- tints are reviewed—briefly, to be sure. of th 
duce politicians and confusion; in other seC- but with fairness to all and wit! keen direct 
tions the natives devote much of their time ._. . . ‘ aa | 
to raising corn, rye, and mint, and the rest of insight and good judgment, in his 312 that 
the time to raising cain. Fish and oysters pages. The little book is altogether the a his 
are abundantly supplied to epicures, and lob- best summary that has ever been pub- Year. 
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RICHARD SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET. 


After the miniature by Isaac Oliver, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Hiss; 
From Armstrong’s “Art in Great Britain and Ireland.” (Scribner’s.) ‘age 


ing t 
sters to manicures, peaches frequent the cafés lished of the history of art in the Brit- tors | 
and fashionable resorts, and lemons are dis- jch [oles fittingly characterized by Sit fesso 
tributed with marked generosity.” — ‘ 
st Walter as “a frequently arrested and fre Pana 
Art in Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir quently diverted development.” Neces§ Kenr 
Walter Armstrong. New York: Charles sarily in so small a book on so large 2 Remi 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. subject much of the story must be told Mrs. 
A remarkably successful achievement by the illustrations, and these, of which @ Stok 
is this first volume of a projected serics there are more than 600, mostly ver) @ frien 
on the “General History of Art.” Be- small half-tone blocks, are surprising!) Cons 
sides being the foremost authority on*his good. They frequently give some ide: State 
subject, Sir Walter Armstrong, the di- of the quality as well as the superficial litical 
rector of the National Gallery of Ireland, appearance of the art work reproduced; Turk 
has the rare gift of being able to present and the good taste shown in their selec J and | 
that subject attractively, to make every tion is unimpeachable. The four pictures form: 
page he writes about it interesting. Not in colors are also unusually good. 
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Fifty Years in Constantinople and Recollec- 
tions of Robert College. By George 
Washburn. Boston: Houghton-Miffiin 
Co. $3. 

The bequest of a million and a half 
dollars to Robert College, thru the will 
of the late Mr. John S. Kennedy, has 
directed attention and congratulations to 
that institution, but the writing of such 
a history of the college as is this Fifty 
Years in Constantinople by the former 
president, after his long term of service, 
is an equal cause of congratulation. Dr. 
Washburn is known in Turkey, Bulgaria, 
England and America as a thoughtful, 
statesman-like student of Eastern affairs, 
a writer of clear, direct, forceful English 
whose knowledge of Eastern politics and 
whose influence in molding thought 
have worked for much good to more than 
one nation in Eastern Europe. It is well 
that such a man should be called upon to 
expound the changes and outlook in Tur- 
key at the Lowell Institute this winter. 
In these recollections Dr. Washburn 
shows how favored the college was in its 
founders. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a mission- 
ary genius, and Mr. Christopher R. 
Robert, a  far-seeing philanthropist, 


never a millionaire, who practically sup- 
ported the college during a decade and a 
half, at a cost of not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars—the first 
man of means in America to foresee 
what a Christian college might accom- 
plish on missionary ground in the eleva- 


tion of a people. The reader will not 
readily forget the author’s delightful de- 
scription of Dr. Hamlin, enthusiast and 
universal genius, without architect or 
builder, overcoming untold obstacles, and 
putting up his first college building at 
Hissar. Others whose work in develop- 
ing the college as professors or benefac- 
tors is specially acknowledged, are: Pro- 
fessors Long, Grosvenor, Djedjizian, 
Panaretoff and Van Millengen; Messrs. 
Kennedy, William E,. Dodge and son, 
Remington, Nicolaki Bey, Menassian, 
Mrs. Frederick F. Thomson and Miss 
Stokes; and he notes gratefully the 
friendly aid of American Ministers at 
Constantinople and of Mr. Hay in the 
State Department at Washington. Po- 
litical crises in Turkey, the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Bulgarian upheaval 
and the influence of the college in the 
lormative period of that nation, Armen- 
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ian and Bulgarian troubles, cholera epi- 
demics and cruel massacres are all treat- 
ed with the authority of personal know!l- 
edge, but always from a humanitarian 
and a Christian standpoint. 


& 


The Last King of Poland, and His Contem- 
poraries. By K. Nisbet Bain. With 16 
Illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3. 


Poland was a little late in exposing to 
the world that dry rot which seems al- 
ways to begin in the state when the social 
orders become distinctly separate, and 
when the cumbrous rich lie heavily on 
the prostrate poor. In the Middle Ages, 
when Western Europe felt the process of 
decay, the barons were at least a military 
tolk, with some of the military virtues 
left; but the Poland which Mr. Bain 
deals with, as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had doffed the harsh helmet of the 
warrior caste and put on the silk-lined 
dressing-gown of slippered ease. The 
author pictures, evidently from ample 
material, the demoralized society among 
the upper classes, “where wealth accum- 
ulates and men decay,” where the lux- 
urious family life of the masters in the 
state “ripens and ripens and then it rots.” 
Thru the muck of such a social condition, 
when Catharine of Russia lived, and the 
Pompadour in France ruled, and Freder- 
ick the Great caned his grenadiers, the 
last King of Poland made his way as best 
he could to the throne, and for thirty 
years or more held state among his un- 
ruly nobles, on borrowed money. As one 
of Catharine’s numerous lovers, he was 
no better in spirit than his times. Tho 
discarded as a lover, his debts as a King 
centinued to be good-naturedly paid by 
the Muscovite lady, who all thru her 
early life was engaged in an amorous by- 
play with kings, and in her wicked later 
years, more deeply engaged with the 
moving pieces on the political chess- 
board of Europe. The author tells the 
story well, but with an unsteady pen as 
to the political moralities. There was 
little in Stanislaus Poniatowski out of 
which to construct a hero, and the author 
apologises often for trying to make him 
one. It is a hard job, he admits, but he 
will do his best; and so he puts the 
King’s views into a basket, duly marked 
and ticketed, and “naught set down in 
malice.” 
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Literary Notes 


-....A rather curious survival from the 
mesozoic age of musical biographical writing 
comes to us in the new translation from the 
fifteenth German edition of Elise Polko’s Mu- 
sical Sketches (Sturgis & Walton Company, 
$1.25 net). Despite their agé, there is vital- 
ity yet in these old-fashioned sketches of 
Bach, Paganini, Gretry, Schumann and_ oth- 
ers, and, notwithstanding their umnrelieved 
sentimentality, some of them possess the last- 
ing value that attaches to acquaintance with 
genius. 

....The Columbia University Press . an- 
nounces an important publication to be issued 
under the editorship of Prof. W. P. Trent, 
being the complete works of John Milton, 
prose and poetry, whether in English, Italian 
or Latin. No such complete edition has ever 
been issued, and it will be of very great 
value. Professor Trent has given long study 
to the great poet and the history of his times. 
There will be at least eight volumes, large oc- 
tavo, and will be illustrated by portraits, scenes 
of Milton’s life and facsimiles of manuscripis 
and title pages of the first edition. 

....Mr. Judge has given us in his Chem- 
istry for Young People (Stokes, $1.50) a pop- 
ular work that is at once readable and inter- 
esting and unusually accurate for a book of 
its kind. His style is clear and simple, but 
he has treated his subject in such a way as 
to make his book even more suitable for the 
average non-technical reader of mature years 
than for strictly “young” people. For in- 
stance, the author devotes so much attention 
to the rarer metals and to recent chemical 
theories advanced since the discovery of ra- 
dium, that a reader who had never studied 
chemistry might get a wrong idea of the rel- 
ative importance of different parts of the sub- 
ject and think very dubious theories to be as- 
certained facts. Too much space is also 
given to the history of the science, but this is 
easily offset by the full and valuable informa- 
tion contained in the notes and tables at the 
back of the book. 


...-It is a motley collection of loves and 
hates and near-passions of the great and 
nearly great that Lionel Strachey and Walter 
Littlefield. set us down to in Love Letters of 
Royalties and Commanders (New York: 
John McBride Co., $2), The fare ranges 
all the way from the beef-and-kraut love- 
making of von Moltke and Mary Burt to the 
honeyed confections of French cavaliers and 
dames and from the love-in-death epistles of 
Walter Raleigh or de Favras to the stupidity 
and hypocrisy of English royal George in 
search of female prey. A page or two of 
chat and a few random letters taken from 
each of these score or more affairs produce 
an effect similar to those New York table 
d’hétes where an American soup, a French 
relish, an Italian entrée, an English roast, a 
Swiss cheese and a German sweetmeat com- 
bine to baffle appetite and upset digestion. 
Let the reader dip into the book here and 
there, now and again. He will rue it if he 
does as we did—begin at the beginning and 
try to discuss the whole motley feast. 
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Pebbles 


LittLe grains of powder, 
Little dabs of paint, 

Make a girl’s complexion 
Look like what it ain’t! 


“Tommy,” said the father to his smal! son, 
who was following him round the ccirse, 
“what makes the grass grow?” 

“The grass has blades, and with these it 
cuts its way thru the ground.”—Golfng. 


Gittis—Great Scott, man! What do you 
call that thing? 

Willis—We decided at our house this year 
that we would give only useful presents, and 
this is the beautiful, embroidered, hand-painted 
snow-shovel that my wife gave me.—Puv/:. 


He has learned to love Reporters, and is will- 
ing to confess 

The Safeguard of our Freedom is a brave, 
Unmuzzled Press; 

Yet finds it quite convenient in a Time of 
Storm and Stress . 

To buy a few Independent Publications, just 

to insure getting a clear, Unbiased Statement 

of the Case before a Misled Public.—Arthur 

Guiterman., 


Wuute Senator Hanna, as chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, was conduct- 
ing the campaign in 1900 he was greatly an- 
noyed by a man who applied for the position 
of messenger at the national headquarters. 
This man had called to see the Senator four 
days in succession to present his application. 

After the fourth visit Senator Hanna sent 
for the man who was then serving as mes- 
senger. 

“You saw that man who was here just 
now?” inquired Hanna. 

“Yes, sir,” said the messenger. 

“Do you know what he wants?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, he want your place, and if I see him 
again he will get it.” 

Senator Hanna never saw the applicant 
again.—Boston Herald. 


BOTH WERE COLLECTORS. 

A local newspaper artist got a letter one day 
from a man over in Indiana who said he was 
eee a collection of sketches. “I have draw- 
ings from well-known newspaper artists in 
nearly every State in the Union,” the Indiana 
man wrote, “but I have none from Ohio. | 
have seen some of your work, and I think it is 
good. If you will send me some little sketch 
for my collection I shall have it framed.” 

The artist noticed from the letterhead 
that the Indiana man was connected with 4 
bank in one of the small towns over in the 
State of literature. That gave him a hunch, 
and he wrote back as follows: 

“I am making a collection of ten-dollar bills 
I haven’t secured specimens from every State 
of the Union, but I have several tens and 2 


.few twenties, and I am particularly anxious 


to have a ten-dollar bill from Indiana. | notice 
that you are employed in a place where tet 
dollar bills are kept, and if you send me 
one for my collection I shall be glad to have 
it framed.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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The British Elections 


Tue British elections are concluded, 
and the Liberals have won a moderate, 
but not a fully conclusive victory. They 
have done better than was feared, per- 
haps as well as they expected. The Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives, who now 
call themselves Unionists, have won the 
same number of seats, but the Liberals 
can count as their allies for most pur- 
poses also the Laborites and the Irish 
Nationalists, who, together, count 122, 
making that the support in which 
Premier Asquith must depend to carry 
any measure. They will all be against 
the Lords, so that we may expect that 
the new Budget bill will be past, and 
very much as it past the last Parliament. 
The Lords appealed to the people, and 
the people have decided against them. 

They cannot but yield, but more is in 
store for them. The House of Lords 
must be reformed and its power limited. 
A new rule must reduce its right of veto. 
To this more than to anything else the 
entire Liberal Ministry is pledged. Fur- 
ther than that, the Unionists believe it 
should be reformed, and so do the lead- 
ing members of the Lords themselves. 
"or many years the Scotch nobility have 


chosen the restricted number who shall 
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represent them. A similar method for 


England will hardly be satisfactory. 
Earl Grey says the hereditary principle 
must go, but that is very radical for 
Great Britain. It will be a most serious 
task to decide on a principle of appoint- 
ment to the Upper House. At present 
the Lord Bishops are the only members 
not serving by birthright. Some such 
method as that by which the bishops 
take rank is likely to be chosen; repre- 
sentatives of interests and institutions 
appointed with selected members of the 
present nobility. A certain number 
might be appointed annually by the Min- 
istry, and ex-Ministers, or Governors of 
colonies might be given the privilege and 
duty. Anything would be better than 
mere birthright. 

But they say that Mr. Asquith may 
refuse to remain in office, with no more 
compact and trustworthy a following. 
We cannot believe him so pusillanimcus. 
He will take his little rest in France and 
return with new courage and’force. He 
will not fail without first fighting. He 
has his task set for him—to reform the 
House of Lords—one that will give him 
endless honor if he succeeds, and he 
must attempt it, and we do not see how 
he can fail. The reform must come 
from one who fully believes in it, who 
wi!l do it as thoroly as possible, and not 
from a Unionist like Mr. Balfour, who 
depends on the present House of Lords 
to maintain his policy. ‘ 

But after the reform of the Lords, 
what then? The Budget will have been 
enacted before the reform; but.after. it 
there is a considerable body of *législa- 
tion to which the Liberal party is 
pledged. What hope is there of it? 

One measure is the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales. Three-fourths of 
the Welsh people demand it, but it is 
denied by outsiders. Mr. Asquith ought 
to be able to get a majority for it, for 
the Irish Nationalists and the Laborites 
may be depended on for it. The reform 
is just. It has worked well in Ireland. 
It ought to be applied to England and 
Scotland also. 

The demand of the Nationalists for a 
special Irish Legislature to act on local 
affairs ought to be granted. Mr. As- 


quith has promised to include it in his 


program if he is given a sufficient ma- 
jority. 


He can have 


the majority 
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if he will present the bill. There 
will be 73 Nationalists to support it, and 
probably nearly all the 40 Laborites, and 
a large majority of the Liberals, altho 
some will refuse. It may make trouble 
even within the Cabinet itself, but a bill 
ought to be presented and enacted, and 
it would bring an end to Irish discontent. 
We will then find the Irish, in a few 
years, as loyal and content as the Scotch 
or the Boers. 

‘Chen there is the school reform. Of 
that there is less hope. Mr. Asquith 
could have put his bill thru the last 
Parliament, for he had an overwhelming 
majority of Liberals alone, not count- 
ing the smaller parties. But not the 
Anglicans alone, but the Catholics also 
will oppose, and there are Catholics 
among the Laborites, and nearly all. the 
Nationalists are Catholics. Even the 
American Catholic journals are warning 
the Nationalist members of Parliament 
that their duty to the Church comes be- 
fore any duty to party, and they must 
stand for State-aided Catholic schools, 
and must make no bargains, even for 
Home Rule. We fear this just measure 
will fail. 

And so also will fail the newly pro- 
posed and promised scheme for the in- 
surance of non-employment. It wou!d 
take some millions of money, when 
money is scarce, and it sounds to many 
like Socialism. We fear there would not 
be found a majority for it. 

The present Parliament may be a 
short one; so the prophets tell us. But 
it is likely to be a notable one, which will 
very considerably amend the British 
Constitution. If it forces the passage of 
the Budget, and then limits the veto of 
the House of Lords, and then fixes a plan 
for reforming the Upper House; and if 
it further disestablishes the Church in 
Wales, it will be one of the greatest 
Parliaments in English history. It can 
then remit its trust back to the people 
whose faithful servant it has been. 


a 
The Meat Trust 


Tuat there is a Meat Trust there can 
be no question, but to find it puzzles the 
lawyers of the Attorney-General’s office. 
There are half a dozen firms, with a 


plenty of subsidiary organizations over 
the country, which almost wholly control 
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the nation’s meat supply. They are indi- 
vidually the Meat Trust. But there is 
no such general inclusive corporation as 
the Meat Trust that can be reached. It 
has no legal existence. And yet the -ix 
companies act with extraordinary har- 
mony. They buy in the same territory 
and always all at the same prices: Thiey 
sell all over the United States, and their 
prices are the same. It is curious that 
it happens so, but it does; they raise 
prices or lower them with absolute una- 
nimity. 

How do they do this? Not, we say, 
by any holding company, but, we might 
guess, by a gentlemen’s unwritten agree- 
ment. There are no documents to prove 
any collusion, only the result. It has 
been found impossible to convict them 
of any breach of the law, for there are 
no documents to prove collusion—only 
independent companies which happen to 
do the same thing at the same time. So 
while other combinations have been in- 
dicted and convicted, nothing has been 
done to the Meat Trust. It cannot be 
reached ; it is intangible. 

This admirable method of stifling 
competition and controlling prices pays. 
The other day one of these half dozen 
companies made a dividend of 62 per 
cent. For that the public paid. The 
public does not like it. The public is 
angry and in an ignorant way shows its 
anger by refusing to eat meat. The 
President does not like it, and he is de- 
termined to test the present laws to the 
utmost, and if that fails to get better 
legislation. Somehow if a written cor- 
porate trust to prevent competition is 
against public interest and should be 
illegal, as it now is, an unwritten trust 
ought to be equally illegal, and there 
ought to. be some way devised to prove 
its existence. The old rule “Probat am- 
bulando” may be applied, the walking 
proves the walker, the combined result 
proves the combining power. 

The representatives of the Trust say 
they are innocent; that they buy the 
beeves at 71%4 cents on the hoof, sell the 
drest carcass for 9 cents; and that they 
are not responsible if the retailers sell 
it for an average of 20 cents a pound. 

Before. we accept their plea for mercy 
we will await the Congressional investt 
gation of prices. 

For a multitude of city people wh de- 
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pend on city markets the best relief is to 
go back to the land. As we have said 
before, we do not produce enough. We 
do not depend enough on what we raise 
on our farms and gardens. We ought 
to buy less and raise more. The most 
independent man in the world is the 
farmer, and the happiest. ° He has to 
work hard seven months in the year, but 
he has liberty, to be his own master, to 
rest on rainy days, to take a winter vaca- 
tion. He is not tied all day, all the year 


round, to a shop or a desk. It is almost 


a holiday to the man tied for years to a 
shop to be his own master on his own 
farm. He will make blunders; his first 
year or two may be hard; but if he has 
intelligence and enterprise and is willing 
to work, the farm will give profit and 
delight. It is healthy for him and his 
children. But it is no life for drones or 
for stupid derelicts. It takes brains to 
be a good farmer. And such a one has 
no fear of rising prices. He gets the 
profit of them in what he sells, and he 
depends vegy slightly on the meat mar- 
ket. His food supply he brings from his 
own fields and barns into his own cel- 
lars. The time will come again when he 
who delves will be the gentleman... 


& 


Palladino’s Feat 


EusapiA PALLADINO, “the despair of 
science,” as her manager, Mr. C. Here- 
ward Carrington, calls her, has met her 
match. The Italian medium, who came 
to this country a few months ago with 
a reputation foi having baffled or con- 
verted many prominent European scien- 
lists, among them Lombroso, Morselli 
and Schiaparelli of Italy, Richet and 
"lammarion of France, and Lodge of 
England, has fallen a victim to Pro- 
lessor Minsterberg. In the February 
Metropolitan Magazine he gives an ac- 
count of a seance he attended, at which 
a most striking exposure was made of 
the means she uses in producing some 
ot her miracles. Undeterred by the 
Presence of the Harvard psychologist, 
he spirits began their work in the usual 
way. Raps were heard, the table rose, 
the curtain bulged out and Professor 
Miinsterberg felt the touch of uncanny 
ligits on his arm. All this time her 


hands were held by two well-known 


scientists and her feet rested upon theirs. 
Finally the table, three feet behind her 
in the cabinet, made by a curtain 
stretched across the corner back of the 
chair of Madame Palladino, began to 
move forward. Then a thrilling scream 
was heard, for a man had crept under 
the curtain and had seized her foot 
when she had slipped it from her shoe 
and was feeling for the table with it. 

It was, then, Eusapia’s toes, and not 
the fingers of “John,” her ghostly con- 
trol, which had tickled the ribs and 
plucked the sleeves of distinguished pro- 
fessors of European and American uni- 
versities. The extra and extended limbs 
which have been described in so many 
learned papers and volumes have now 
indeed materialized. Her pseudopodia 
turn out to be real feet. 

It is scarcely to be hoped, however, 
that this exposure of Eusapia’s tricks 
will destroy the faith of all those who 
have believed in her. She has been ex- 
posed too often before to fear it. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg has, after all, not 
added much to the public’s knowledge of 
her methods. She has been caught sev- 
eral times in the act of using a hand or 
foot that she had freed from the sitters 
who thought they had hold of it, and 
using a hair to pull down a balance by 
the motion of her hands on either side 
of it. Professor James, of Harvard, had 
this in mind when, in his presidential 
address before the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1896, he referred to the 
“phenomena of the dark-sitting and rat-hole 
type with their tragic-comic suggestion that 
the whole order of nature might possibly be 
overturned in one’s own head by the way one 
imagined oneself, on a certain occasion, to be 
holding a tricky peasant woman's feet.” 

Nevertheless Professor James still holds 
to the probable genuineness of some of 
her manifestations as well as to the super- 
normal powers of his “white crow,” Mrs. 
Piper. Professor Miinsterberg, on the 
contrary, takes about the same view of 
these phenomena as we did in our edi- 
torial of November 25 on “The New 
Necromancy.” He does not assume to 
explain all the queer - happenings of 
Eusapia’s seance room. Neither could 
one explain all the things done in an 
evening by a clever and original con- 
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juror. Those who prefer to believe that 
she is genuine whenever she is not caught 
cheating cannot be deprived of that op- 
tion by any logical process known to 
mankind. Professor Lombroso has pro- 
vided in advance against any such ex- 
posure as this when he said that Eusapia 
was a being of such extreme sensitive- 
ness and suggestibility that the presence 
in the room of a strong-minded skeptic 
would set her cheating. So, according 
to the spiritualists, Professor Miinster- 
berg is himself responsible for instigating 
this adroit use of her tricksy toes. 

A still more ingenious defense was put 
forward by the theosophists when the 
tricks of Madame Blavatsky were ex- 
posed by Dr. Hodgson, who was sent 
by the Society of Psychical Research to 
India for that purpose. They explained 
that all previous founders of religions, 
Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, had had 
their doctrines perverted and obscured 
because their followers had persisted in 
worshiping them as gods, so Madame 
Blavatsky, to avoid this tendency, delib- 
erately sacrificed her personal reputation 
to save theosophy. She, therefore, per- 
formed some clumsy tricks and allowed 
the fraud to be disclosed. But in this she 
does not seem to have acted with her 
usual foreknowledge, for such superhu- 
man self-sacrifice, surpassing that of the 
Buddha who fed himself to the famished 
lioness, has naturally increased the devo- 
tion of her followers and encouraged 
their belief in her divine nature. 


“ 
“Jam Satis Terris”’ 


Every college man or woman who 
read Latin, as they all did in the olden 
days and all ought to now, will recall 
with fond reminiscence the words above 
this article as the beginning of his labors 
in Horatian Sapphic meter. In this ode 
Flaccus laments the extraordinary flood 
of the Tiber, the work of the red right 
hand of angry Jove, whose bolts had 
smit the sacred citadels and frighted the 
city, lest Deucalion’s Deluge should re- 
turn, when the sea-monsters invaded the 
lofty mountains, and fishes were entan- 
gled in the topmost boughs of the elms. 
It was such a flood then visiting Rome as 
Paris is now experiencing, for he says: 
“We have seen the waves of the yellow 
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Tiber, violently turned back alonc the 
Etruscan bank, proceed to overthrow the 
royal monuments and the temp! of 
Vesta.” 

Rome never saw such a destructive 
flood as that which now devastate: the 
most beautiful city in the world. Any 
inland city on the river banks is liable to 
the catastrophe of an unusual freshet, 
New York is safe, for on both sides she 
is on tide water, altho we have seen the 
ferry slips and the western border street 
overflowed by an abnormal tide pushed 
by an eastern storm. Paris has no such 
protective ocean which can easily swal- 
low up the hugest overflow of the sky. 
Paris has not felt the need of high arti- 
ficial banks to retain the floods, for in 
nearly three centuries no such disaster 
has been known. It has come with ap- 
palling destructiveness, reaching _ the 
most fashionable streets of the city, en- 
dangering the Louvre, invading the pal- 
ace of the President of the Republic, and 
that occupied by the Chamber of Depv- 
ties, and a hundred other famous and 
well known buildings. Business is 
stopped; the French Academy closes its 
doors ; subway traffic is suspended ; great 
railway stations close their gates; busi- 
ness is paralyzed; the water system and 
the sewerage system are disorganized; 
the market gardeners can bring no food 
into the city, and famine is feared almost 
as much as typhoid pestilence. 

The disaster is tremendous. No one 
knows how much it may exceed the 


$200,000,000 of loss now indicated. Tens, 


of thousands have to be fed and will lose 
everything, while those driven out of em- 
ployment by the cruel river will be 
counted by the hundred thousand. For- 
tunately France is thrifty and rich and 
proud, and will ask no foreign aid. But 
this is such a fearful disaster, compar- 
able with a fire or an earthquake which 
destroys a city, that one hastens to offer 
help, glad to express concrete sympathy 
by friendly international gifts. Already 
more than one call has been made for 
subscriptions of aid, and we trust they 
will be generous. France is a country 
which our own especially loves. From 
her we had help in our opening strug: 
gle for national existence. From France 
we acquired the richest portion of ou! 
national estate. It was France that firs 
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of public of Europe. To France our artists 
have gone for instruction, and Paris is 
tive J} the Mecca equally of the rich or the poor 
the | American traveler. We owe much to 
Any & Paris, and we would have some little part 
le to @ of the debt paid in these days of her 
shet, §§ distress. 
; she cal 
= The Whitman Controversy 
ished Two correspondents, one living in 
such § Washington and one in Oregon, criticise 
swal- the review of Dr. Myron Eells’s “Marcus 
. sky. § Whitman,” which appeared in these col- 
-arti-  umns in the issue of November 25. One 
‘or in & of the writers wishes his name. withheld ; 
saster @ the other, Mr. Joseph Schafer, the author 
h ap- § of “A History of the Pacific Northwest,” 
- the & is willing to be quoted. 
Vy, ef: “The essence of the ‘controversy,’ ” 
e pal- writes Mr. Schafer, “is the question, ‘Did 
c. and @ Whitman save Oregon?” We do not 
Depu- believe that is the essence of the contro- 
is and @ Versy. It once was, but the issue has 
sss js Deen shifted. In one camp are a ‘num- 
ses its ber of extreme partisans who take their 
- creat fm Ulistorical method and at least some of 
- busi- je their data from Mr. William I. Marshall 
m and {and the late Prof. Edward Gaylord 
anized: | Bourne. These are the ultra-anti-Whit- 
.o food | Manites. They deny to poor Marcus 
almost Pretty much everything except the fact 
that he was murdered by Indians on No- 
No one @ Yember 29, 1847. There is another, and 
xed the 4 Very small camp, centered about Whit- 
i. Tens, ™an College, who ascribe to the mission- 
vill lose 4tY a sole or a determining influence in 
t of em- the saving or Oregon. These are the 
will be "ltra-Whitmanites. And then, finally, 
1 For-there is a much larger camp of persons 
ich and Who, paying small attention to the myth- 
‘d. Bat builders on the one hand or the icono- 
compar: clasts on the other, are determined that 
-e which |e Whitman shall be judged fairly by the 
to oftermrecords. A fair judgment for Whitman 
ympathy I's the present issue. 
“Already. the review of Mr. Eells’s book took 
nade fortis middle ground. It declared that 
ust they Vhitman’s main purpose in going East 
country MS Proved by the evidence. But it also 
;. From id, “What his influence may have been 
ie strug: Ja" Saving Oregon is a less certain mat- 
n France™'*'. and that “at least he did all that he 
n of out meculd toward an end that was achieved.” 
that firs 
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It did not praise Mr. Eells’s book for his- 


torical excellence. The faults of that 
book are quite as evident as are those of 
Professor Bourne’s book. The review 
gave the attitude of the extreme anti- 
Whitmanites and then sought to show 
what the records really indicate. The re- 
view concluded: “The case for Whitman 
grows stronger with the years.” This 
sentence did not mean that more is now 
claimed for Whitman or attributed to 
him than even the earlier ultra-Whitman- 
ites had claimed, but that the extreme 
anti-Whitman attitude, which a few 
years ago seemed to hold the field, had 
lost ground under the plain readings of 
the evidence. 

This reaction toward a fairer judgment 
appears to be decided. We have not the 
space to deal with the matter adequately 
at this time. In passing, however, it 
seems advisable to say that a good deal 
of unnecessary passion has been dis- 
played in this controversy. There are 
certain sectarian ramifications to it, and 
sectarian bitterness has been . aroused. 
The earlier anti-Whitman attacks were 
Roman Catholic, and the later ones have 
not been wholly free from intra-Prot- 
estant sectarianism. No doubt there are 
many excellent persons who have 
reached their conclusions in the matter 
uninfluenced by sectarian promptings ; 
but this influence has at all times been 
notable. 

The point is not, Did Whitman save 
Oregon? It is, rather: Was not Whit- 
man apprehensive of the fate of Oregon; 
did he not believe that American settle- . 
ment was the solution; did he not brave 
the terrors of the winter and the wilder- 
ness in making his Eastern journey; did 
he not visit Washington ; did he not, with 
voice and pen, plead for American occu- 
pation ; did he not lead back an emigrant 
train of 875 souls. safely to the Willam- 
ette; was he not the most conspicuous 
figure in the whole epoch? Tho Mr. 
Marshall denies the influence of the im- 
migration of 1843, Mr. Schafer has de- 
clared it “crucial,” and Mr. Hulbert, in 
his “Pilots of the Republic,” takes a like 
stand. Is it not a fact that that immi- 
gration, tho its causes were many, was in 
part due-to Whitman? Is it likely that 
any one should have known better what 
was in his mind than his companions, A, 

e 
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‘L. Lovejoy and his nephew, P. B. Whit- 
man? Did he not himself know what 
was in his mind? Are not his letters 
from November 1, 1843, to October 18, 
1847, a proof of his motives and of the 
importance which he attached to Ameri- 
can settlement? In these letters, accord- 
ing to Mr. Marshall, he “made very ex- 
travagant and wholly unwarranted claims 
of great services rendered to the national 
Government.” Maybe his claims were un- 
warranted and extravagant, but the fact 
that he made the claims is enough for a 
non-partisan jury to determine his mo- 
tives and his attitude. If the Whitman 
“myth” is a curious freak of history, the 
anti-Whitman crusade is a yet more curi-. 
ous anomaly. 
& 


The New Farming Generation 


AN encouraging note for the future of 
the farming sections comes out of the 
Middle West where there has been 
reached a stage of development that in- 
cludes something more than the counting 
of bushels and acres. It is the report 


that a larger number of young men each 
year are choosing farming for their life 
occupation. The agricultural colleges are 


expanding their facilities to accommo- 
date increased attendance and the de- 
mand for “institutes” which shall in- 
struct the agricultural communities is in- 
sistent. This means that the position of 
the farmer as a business man is being 
established, and his sons, instead of hur- 
rying to the city to seek another occupa- 
tion, are realizing that there is a field for 
their best endeavor on the old home- 
stead—tho that term has almost passed 
into the realm of melodrama. 

The new generation of farmers is 
something of a surprise to the student 
familiar with that of early days. It 
comes with something of an awakening 
to hear the man in overalls, milk pail or 
pitchfork in hand, talk in clear English 
of “balanced nutrition,” “economy of 
production,” and “scientific breeding.” 
He discusses the quality of soil ingre- 
dients and moralizes on the benefits of 
crop rotation. He has learned farming 
from books, which was a method that 
our fathers scorned; but the* fact that 
he is able to produce more bushels to the 
gre and more profit from the year’s 
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work is earning him respect. He stands 
for a new era on the farm and in its man- 
agement. 

Not alone in the better management of 
the fields is the new generation of farm- 
ers making advancement. That is but a 
part of the accomplishment of an agri- 
cultural education. The fact that the 
young men have been out in the world 
and have learned how others do things 
gives them ideas in accomplishment of 
farm duties with less exertion. The bane 
of the farmer’s life has been that he was 
compelled to rise with the sun and work 
until long after its setting. He found it 
difficult to obtain farm help because the 
days were so long and the relaxation so 
limited. The new generation is changing 
this, partly thru the more systematic 
management of farm work and more by 
the introduction of new methods. 

Milking cows is at best a wearisome 
task and the farm boy who spent two 
or three hours of early morning and of 
late evening at that task looks back upon 
it as a nightmare in his home life. Now- 
adays the educated young farmer equips 
the dairy with milking machines which 
enables him to milk faster than three ex- 
pert men could do it and have no labor 
except that of overseeing the process. 
Following the plow day after day wears 
out the most willing youth. Even the 
sulky-plow did not entirely remove the 
burden, for the tired horses always called 
for sympathy. The modern farmer 
places in the field a gasoline engine to 
which is attached a half dozen plows and 
the plowboy becomes a field chauffeur, 
getting thru the task with little weariness 
and much satisfaction. Water pipes thru 
the barns and water pressure thru the 
house means comfort to the farmer and 
his family; motor cars diminish distance 
and give pleasure, amply paid for by the 
increase of health and economy of time. 

These and many other things that re 
lieve the farmer’s life from drearines 
have come thru the enterprise and at- 
vancement of the new generation 
Where the boy has been sent to college 
and then allowed to carry into effect the 
lessons he learned there is little for com 
missions and economists to do—the 
farmer’s problem is taking care of itself 

Not much can be expected of the olde 
generation. The man who has farmed i" 
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the old way for forty years is going to 
keep on in his accustomed path. 
profession or avocation is there more un- 
vielding adherence to habit and tradition 
than on the farm. 
visit a rural community in one’ of the 
older States and note the processes to 
which older farmers yet cling. 








In no 


If this be doubted, 


In contrast inspect a farm in the. Mid- 


dle West where the spirit of progress 
and advancement is manifest. 
ern machinery, the new methods and the 
larger grasp of the possibilities in making 
farming a business speak for themselves. 
The attitude of the worker toward his 
task takes on a new aspect; he considers 
his land as so much equipment, the fac- 
tory against 
charges and from which are to be derived 
legitimate profits. This viewpoint marks 
the real reason for the modern farmer’s 
success, for out of it is evolved the plan- 
ning and calculation that result in a 
steady measure of prosperity, the source 
of a farmer’s happiness. 


The mod- 


which are placed fixt 


Given a conviction that he can obtain 
from the soil a regular income and do it 


with no greater exertion than is required 
to succeed in any other business, the at- 
traction of the farm for the young man 


will be ample—what he has objected to 


has been the intense labor and uncertain- 


ty of results, 
This is exactly the object of the edu- 
cation given by the agricultural schools 


and as they turn out their hundreds of 


educated farmer youth there should be 
a change in the farming community com- 
mensurate with the infusion of scientific 
methods and a more intelligent compre- 
hension of possibilities. This must come 
from the young generation, and the father 
will do well to give his sons opportunity 
to test their theories and to put into prac- 
tice their new ideas, instead of insisting 
that old ways be followed simply because 
they are old. 
a 


The Church in Tuberculosis 
Medicine 


We have just received the report of 
the Tuberculosis Class of St. George’s 
Church, New York City, for the seven- 
teen months from October 1907, the 
time of its foundation, to April, 1909. 
We wish to call particular attention to it 
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because it represents a type of medical 
work with regard to which there can be 
no possible question that Christian 
churches would not only make no mis- 
take in taking it up, but in which they 
would surely be doing a much needed 
Christian charity With regard to many 
other forms of Church invasion of medi- 
cine there are not only serious doubts, 
but, as every one admits, grave dangers. 
Self-deception is extremely easy, and 
with the best of will in the world a 
churchman may glide easily into what 
proves to be rank charlatanry. In pro- 
viding, however, for the nutrition of 
consumptives, so that they shall have 
better food and better oxygen and more 
of both, for both are nutritional proc- 
esses which increase resistive vitality, 
there can be no possible objection and 
the most absolute assurance of accom- 
plishing a great humanitarian purpose. 
How great the need of such effort is 
only those who are familiar with the 
difficulties of the poor whenever they 
contract tuberculosis can properly ap- 
preciate. Usually the outlook is de- 
spairing. With such aid the prospect at 
once brightens and even cure is not out 
of the question. 

The problem of tuberculosis is much 
larger than most people imagine, in 
spite of the particular attention that has 
been called to it in recent years. One 
in eight of our city populations die of it 
in spite of all the reduction in mortality 
from the disease that has been secured 
in the last decade or two. Ordinarily 
people assume that these figures repre- 
sent also the numbers who are sufferers 
from the disease. Any such impression, 
however, is entirely away from the 
truth. It is probable that at least one in 
four of the population lave their lives 
at some time or other seriously threat- 
ened by tuberculous processes. All of 
the so-called pleurisies are now looked 
upon as tuberculous in origin and char- 
acter. They used to be considered more 
or less passing events, in which men suf- 
fered from a stitch in the side for a 
time, with some shortness of breath, and 
were confined to bed for a few days to 
a few weeks. Nearly all of the slow- 
running pneumonias are of a tubercu- 


slous nature, or at least have a tuber- 


culous complication, Most of the colds 
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that hang on, yet are supposed to be 
nothing more than colds, are really 
manifestations of a tuberculous process 
in the bronchi, either recent or an old 
focus of tuberculosis lighted up by the 
infectious disease that is famuliarly 
called a cold. 

At the recent international congress 
of tuberculosis, the general impression 
exprest by physicians, many of them 
authorities on the subject, was that 
every person who lives to the age of 
thirty’ has or has had tubercle bacilli 
active in his tissues. In five out of every 
six of us these are effectually walled off 
by natural resistance to the disease, tho 
this walling off constitutes no guarantee 
that the bacilli may not become active if 
their host should run down in weight, 
or should he have his resistive vitality 
or natural immunity lessened by inter- 
current disease, unfortunate sanitary 
surroundings, or overwork on low nutri- 
tion. This gives one an idea of how 
large the tuberculosis problem is. It is 
quite impossible to expect that we shall 
ever be able to furnish sufficient sana- 
torium accommodations for all the tuber- 
culous of our cities. It would probably 
also be quite inadvisable that we should 
furnish such accommodation. Oppor- 
tunities would be abused, patients would 
get used to doing nothing and would 
find it difficult to revert to their active 
lives, and then would become the victims 
of nervous depression for lack of occu- 
pation. Besides, the question of aid for 
their families would greatly complicate 
the problem. Any help in the solution 
of this, especially if it promises to be 
diffusive, cannot fail of a hearty wel- 
come. 

At St. George’s twenty cases of tuber- 
culosis have been under observation in 
the church class. Every person admitted 
to the class is required to keep an accu- 
rate and complete record of his own 
daily régime and condition in a book 
supplied for this purpose. This book is 
carefully inspected each week by the 
physician in charge, and errors of diet 
and hygiene are corrected. Symptoms 
are carefully noted and improvements in 
the mode of livine suggested. On class 
days, as the patients have to spend some 
time in the class room, they are served 
with a rather liberal meal. They are 
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taught how to live outside as much as 
possible, to air their rooms thoroly, and, 
above all, to eat properly of nutiitious 
food as abundantly as. possible. ‘he 
most interesting feature of the report is 
that nineteen of the twenty patients 
gained in weight, the gains raging 
trom 1 to 20 pounds. Among thos: who 
were in the class more than three 
months the average gain was 10 pounds. 
It is no wonder with this before us that 
we learn from another portion of the 
report that out of the twenty members 
suffering from tuberculosis, two cases 
are “apparently cured,’ four cases are 
“arrested” and five cases “improved.” 
In a word, more than one-half the pa- 
tients have been greatly benefited ac. 
cording to the standards adopted by all 
sanatoria. 

Suppose every one of the thousand 
churches, more or less, in Greater New 
York, were to be able to report at the 
end of each year that it had quietly and 
inexpensively—the nutritious class day 
meals cost but 15 cents each—cared for 
twenty tuberculous patients and brought 
about an improvement in more than half 
of them, what a magnificent factor in 
the crusade against tuberculosis this 
movement would be. At the same time 
those associated with the work would 
themselves be magnificently trained in 
the hygiene and sanitation of right liv- 
ing, and many of them doubtless be pro 
vided with opportunities for absorbing 
occupation of mind in care for others 
that would do away with the causative 
factors of many nervous diseases. There 
is in this class system for tuberculosis a 
better opportunity for the Church to do 
good medical work without any danger 
of giving occasion for abuses than in 
any other phase of modern medicine. 

) 

Work for he Hearst newspaners know 
Roosevelt how to catch a taking idea 

and exploit it. THe Inve 
PENDENT published an art’cle by Henry 
G. Granger last April in which he pro- 
posed that President Taft should sun- 
mon ex-President Roosevelt to he the 
head of a commission to be sent out from 
this country to the leading nations of the 
world urging them to agree on some sv 
tem of reduction of armaments, %% 
rather, the dispensing with them except 
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for police purposes. The job of persuad- 
ing say the five leading nations of the 
world, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan, to unite in 
a federation to put an end to war, a 
union which all the rest of the world 
would have to join, he would put on Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is a service, if he can be 
persuaded to take it up, that would be 
worthy of him and might be a large 
enough ambition for a man of his bound- 
less energy and enthusiasm. That would 
give us the federation of the world, the 
international congress we all want. We 
are glad that so large a circle of jour- 
nals will popularize the plan, and we 
hope it may be made effective. 
ss 


The President in a spe- 
cial message asks Con- 
gress to adopt a new 
code of laws for Porto Rico. First and 
foremost it allows voluntary citizenship, 
and provides that only citizens can hold 
office. That is as it should be, and as it 
ought to have been much earlier. The 
people of Porto Rico have been too long 
like Mohammed's coffin, and how could 
they be expected to be particularly loyai 
to a country in which they had no right 
except to be ruled? Another provision 
of the proposed law is the establish- 
ment in place of the present Executive 
Council, all appointed, of .a Senate in 
which five out of the thirteen members 
shall be elected, while the present House 
of Delegates shall be called the House 
of Representatives. We are likely to 
have in future more harmony between 
the elected representatives of the people 
and the Executive, and it begins to ap- 
pear in the readiness with which, under 
the new Governor, the House of Dele- 
gates has accepted the annual budget. 
& 


Hope for the Penitent 
King 


Justice at Last 
for Porto Rico 


This passage, 
from a Joint 
Pastoral of the 


Belgian bishops to their people on the 
accession of King Albert, deserves the. 


_— of readers this side the Atlan- 
ic: : 


“You have religiously taken part in the 
country’s recent mourning. Our priests have 
Offered the Holy. Sacrifice, our faithful have 
prayed and received Communion for the repose 
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of the soul of the great King whom Belgium 
has just lost, and whose renown, contrary to 
the lot usually reserved to human glory, will, 
we doubt not, go on increasing, as the lapse 
of years shal! permit a truer appreciation of 
the immense services rendered by his great 
and persevering initiative to Christian civiliza- 
tion. The religious marriage of the King and 
his so manifestly Christian death give us a 
firm hope that God has been merciful to him, 
remembering only the higher merits of his 
royal career. ‘Condemn not and you shall not 
be condemned.’ Let us rather repeat the 
charitable player which the Church recites over 
the grave of all her children who die in union 
with her.” 

There is a recognition of the criticisms 
which have condemned him, with the 
declaration that before he died he made 
peace with the Church by his marriage 
and confession. There is the hope that 
God has been merciful to one who has 
offended, which it is only right to in- 
dulge. There is the confidence that his 
Kongo scheme will work ultimately for 
civilization. Doubtless it will, but his 
purpose therefor is not clear, and his 
crime therein is public to the world. No 
king would wish such a faint eulogy as 
the best that can be uttered over a late 
penitent. 

& 


There are portions of 
Lafcadio Hearn’s pri- 
vate letters from 
Japan, published in The Atlantic, that 
never ought to have seen the light. The 
writer was for years a teacher of boys 
in Japan, and married a Japanese girl. 
He had written with enthusiasm of 
Japan and the Japanese. But his views 
of them changed—or was it his mood? 
What is here printed—it is too late to 
suppress it—could not but give offense. 
and in Japan change the pleasant mem- 
ory of him to aversion. He says: 


“The people have no souls. The Japanese 
otticials have none. Imagine people having no 
sentiment of light—of blue—of infinity! And 
they cannot feel possibly the beauty of their 
own day as you and I do. They have 
lost the child-hearts that the gods gave them, 
which were beautiful, and in place of them 
have something like the legendary apples of 
Sodom—full of bitterness and dust only.” 


Now all that is the vaporing of his own 
jaded soul. He is worn and exhausted, 
and the change is in himself, and it jaun- 
dices all he sees. Nothing less than a 
confession of the quenching ‘of his own 


Lafcadio Hearn 
on the Japanese 
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orbs into spiritual blindness is this con- 
clusion of his correspondence: 

“The finale of my long correspondence with 
you on Japanese character is frankly this (1 
know it is unjust; I know it is small. But [ 
suppose it is natural—and I am not superior to 
nature,—besides I see no reason why I should 
not be in all things frank with you) :— 

“I hate and detest the Japanese. 

“I refused even to attend a banquet given by 
a European merchant the other day because 
there were Japanese present. I wish to make 
no more Japanese acquaintances. I shall never 
again be interested in any Japanese of the ed- 
ucated generation. I shall never again receive 
any of my former pupils. I simply abominate 
the Japanese. . . . 

“Excepting, of course, the women of Japan, 
who are—well, who are not Japanese. They 
remain angels.” 

We quote what ought never, for sweet 
charity’s sake, to have seen print, not to 
denounce it, but to excuse it as we ex- 
cuse the obliquities of a disordered mind. 
Sane men do not talk so. Imagine Dr. 
DeForest writing such brutality to an in- 
‘timate friend! 

& 

We hear much of the 
hostility of the Gov- 
ernment to Christian 
churches in France, but very little of the 
same wrong in the French colonies. In 
France the churches at least are not shut 
up, and those can go who wish, but re- 
ligious liberty does not exist in Mada- 
gascar. After nine years of war General 
Gallieni made the complete conquest of 
the island, during which the missions 
suffered severely and were under suspi- 
cion as English, but the loyal conduct of 
the missionaries secured his confidence 
at last so that at his withdrawal in 1905 
the college, schools and dispensaries were 
doing good work. But his successor, 
M. Augagneur, was a pronounced agnos- 
tic and entered with a campaign to de- 
stroy the Christian religion there. He 
immediately supprest the Y. M. C. A., 
forbade any school to be taught in a 
church, thus shutting up three-fourths of 
the schools, which the Government 
schools provide for but a very small part 
of the pupils. These Government schools 
require the children to attend Sunday 
morning, so that they cannot go to 
church, and there are given talks to the 
children telling them that there is no 
God, that the story of Christ is a myth, 
and that this life is all they have to think 
of. In some districts out of fifty 


Religious Liberty 
in Madagascar 
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churches not one is allowed to liave , 
school, and a missionary’s wife has been 
forbidden to teach children on the ver. 
anda of her own house, In the villages 
no cottage meetings are allowed. The 
revival of heathen practices is encour. 
aged, and efforts are made to make Sun 
day a day of public sports. In man 
places the churches have been closed, the 
crosses removed and th: _ furnitur 
thrown out of doors, while missions ty 
the heathen are prevented. In Souti 
Africa and India the British Governmen 
gives subsidies to French _ inission 
schools, and it would seem as if the Brit. 
ish Government might offer effective 
friendly intervention. This may hay 
been done, for we learn that the hostik 
Governor has been recalled, and in his 
place one has been sent whose dealings 
in Tahiti have given no such offense, 
& 

If there is an editor of longer stané- 
ing on the religious press than I. M 
Atwood, D.D., we do not recall his 
name. Dr. Atwood has been for almos 
forty-three years connected with Th 
Universalist Leader, either .as editor, 
associate editor or the writer, for thirty- 
three years, of a page of editorid 
“briefs.” During thirty years of this 
time he has been either president of the 
Universalist Theological Seminary, a 
Canton, N.-Y., or general superintendent 
of the churches of the country. We 
doubt if any better educational work 
could be done in these positions than he 
has done by his weekly “briefs.” They 
are short notes discussing any subject 
that might come up, religious or secular, 
and have been written with intelligence 
and sanity, and with a constant purpose 
to influence rather than amuse. His has 
been a conservatively evangelical force, 
and we are sorry to see him lay dow 
his pen. 

& 

It is a curious fact that under tle 
postal regulations the publications 4 
fraternal societies, educational institt 
tions, trades unions, lodges, etc., pas 
thru the mails as second class matte 
tho they have no subscribers, but m 
the publications of churches. This § 
strange, and an amendment ought to M 
added to the effect that all publicatiot 
of religious denominations whether © 
denominational organizations and age 
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cies, or Of particular congregations and 
religious societies, issued annually or at 
shorter intervals of time, shall be ad- 
mitted to the mails as second class mail 
matter, provided that such publications 
shall be published only for religious pur 
poses and shall not contain any adver- 
tising matter of any kind. There are no 
organized bodies of men and women in 
our country that are so earnestly and 
generally engaged in benevolent and 
charitable work, and in advancing the 
moral welfare of individuals and the 
nation as the Churches, whether Prot- 
estant, Catholic or Jewish. 


& 


One of the many services which the 
late Spencer Trask, who was killed in a 
railway wreck on the last day of the 
year, and which will otherwise escape 
the knowledge of the press, was his 
presidency of the board which cares for 
the Armenian orphans of the Turkish 
massacres and the orphans of the fam- 
ines of India. At the Church of the 


Ascension last Sunday many of the lines 
of public activity to which the deceased 


banker was devoted were recounted by 
Governor Hughes, ex-Mayor Low. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, and others. Twentv- 
seven different religious, benevolent, 
educational and social organizations 
were represented of which he was an 
active member, and we do not know of 
how many of these he was president, as 
he was of the National Arts Club. In 
all these lines he was as generous as he 
was active and useful. 


a 


San Francisco has the kind of a Mayor 

its people want. They want to gamble, 
and the Mayor says they may, white men 
or Chinese, all they wish to, if they only 
keep within the law. He is quoted as 
saying : 
_ “I believe that any one has a right to gamble 
in his home or place of business, as well as 
those who gamble in clubs. I gambled the 
other day on the train coming up from Mon- 
terey. I played poker. Poker is a legal game, 
as I understand it, except when the house 
takes a percentage. : 

“The Chinese may gamble their heads off, 
so that they keep within the law. They will 
not have to give up a cent for it, and if I find 
that any man has taken a cent from them or 
attempted to make them give up he will get the 
full penalty of the law, if I have the power to 
give it to him.” 


We suppose the Mayor would let them 
start up the lottery again, if the United 
States Government would only let them 
use the mails. 

s 

lt becomes pretty plain that Head 
lorester Pinchot was glad to be re- 
moved from office, and anticipated it 
when he wrote his letter to Senator Dol- 
liver. He knew there was to be an in- 
vestigation by Congress, and he wanted 
to be free to take part in it. He has 
been made president of the Forestry 
Association, and will give all his energy 
to conservation, while his successor in 
office will carry out his policy, and Sec- 
retary Ballinger, who is under fire, must 
needs move with the procession. The in- 
vestigation begins in a very interesting 
way, and the probe is likely to go deep. 

& 

In the quarrel between the Govern- 
ment wireless operators and the high 
school boys who make and work their 
own amateur appliances we are with the 
boys. Of course, there may be rules to 
govern the business, but they should 
be very liberal. There need be no inter- 
ference, and these boys are the hope of 
future invention. It is magnificent that 
hundreds of them have left football for 
electricity, and hundreds of others for 
aviation. 

& 

We do not quite approve of the pen- 
alty imposed by an Indianapolis magis- 
trate of requiring offending saloon keep- 
ers to go to church for a Sunday and get 
a certificate of it from the minister as a 
condition of renewing a suspended 
license. It makes a spectacle of the man, 
and it does not make him love the church 
to be sent to it as to a penitentiary. 
On the public it has the appearance of 
a joke, in a place where a joke is not be- 
fitting. 

ed 

The American people want no tariff 
war with Germany. We appreciate that 
the German farmers want to supply 
their own meat for their own people, 
and to keep the price up, for they be- 
lieve in protection and high tariff for 
themselves just as we do. With them it 
is beef and pork; with us it is iron and 
lumber. So both countries continue to 
help their own producers and squeeze 
their own consumers. 
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Mr. Taft and the Trusts 


Prices on the Stock Exchange were 
affected at the beginning of last week 
by sensational reports from Washington 
that the President was planning a sharp 
attack upon Trust combinations. The 
general tendency of the market had been 
downward, and the Hocking manipula- 
tion incident had promoted the decline. 
The reports from Washington appeared 
in some papers on the afternoon of the 
24th, and in many on the following 
morning. Prices fell on the 24th, and 
there were further losses on the 25th, 
until a statement from the White House 
caused a rally. Extreme declines in the 
most active stocks were as follows: 
Union Pacific, 954 ; Reading, 8% ; Amal- 
gamated Copper, 6; Southern Pacific, 6; 
Steel, 534. Recovery on the 26th -was 
succeeded by another break on the 27th, 
but at the end of the week more than 
half of the loss had been made good, the 
net declines ranging from 144 for Amal- 
gamated and 24 for Steel to 5 for 
Union Pacific. Among the favorable 
incidents was the declaration by the 
Steel directors of an extra dividend of 
3%4 of 1 per cent., which makes 4 per 
cent. for the full year 1909. Net earn- 
ings in the December quarter were $40,- 
971,309, against $38,246,907 in the quar- 
ter immediately preceding. 

The sensational reports mentioned 
above seemed to have a common origin, 
but were not identical in form. They 
appeared in journals of a conservative 
character, as well as in journals of the 
other kind, and professed to have the 
warrant of “high authority.” . All agreed 
in saying that the President was waiting 
only for the final decision in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco cases, and a majority 
asserted that one of the first combina- 
tions to be prosecuted would be the Steel 
Corporation. At noon on the 25th, the 
stock market then showing considerable 
losses, the following was given out by 
the President : 

“No statement was issued, either from the 
Attorney General’s office or the White House, 


indicating that the purpose of the Administra- 
tion with reference to prosecutions under the 
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Anti-Trust law is other than as set forth in ‘he 
message of the President of January 7, 1v10. 
Sensational statements, as if there were to be a 
new departure and an indiscriminate prosecu- 
tion of important industries, have no foun:du- 
tion. The purpose of the Administration js 
exactly as already stated in the Presideitt's 
message.” 

Those who are responsible for the 
publication of the sensational reports 
insist, however, that the message itself 
fully warrants the predictions which tlicy 
made on the 24th. And it is true that 
the message foreshadowed many prose- 
cutions. It was his purpose, Mr. Tait 
said, to have investigation made, “thru 
the grand jury or otherwise,” of all 
combinations suspected of doing  busi- 
ness in violation of the Sherman act. 
Also it was his duty and purpose to en- 
force the law. He deplored the effect 
of such an investigation, and proposed 
national incorporation as something by 
which the “business danger” might be 
avoided. But Congress does not like the 
proposition, and the great companies or 
combinations oppose it. 


a 
The Guaranty Trust Company 


FoLLowING the acquisition of control 
of the Guaranty Trust Company by the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan. & Co. 
and those associated with it, a merger 
of the Morton Trust Company and the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company with the 
Guaranty was proposed. On January 5 
the merger was approved by the three 
boards of directors, and the consolidation 
became effective last week. Nearly 100 
per cent. of the stock of each of the three 
companies had voted for it, and there 
was not one share in opposition. Officers 
of the enlarged institution have been 
elected. Alexander J. Hemphill, presi- 
dent of the old Guaranty and for a long 
time its senior vice president, is the presi- 
dent of the enlarged Guaranty. Mr. 
Hemphill was born, in 1856, in Phila- 
delphia, where he was educated and at 
the age of nineteen entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania road in the account- 
ing department, where he steadily rose. 
In 1883 he became secretary of the Nor- 
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folk & Western Railroad, and at that 
tine was probably the youngest officer 
of any railroad in the United States. He 
entered the service of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in 1905. Ex-Governor 
Levi P. Morton, formerly president 
of both the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and the Fifth Avenue, has been 
elected chairman of the new board. The 
old officers of the Guaranty have been 
re-elected, and with them two new vice- 
presidents—Charles H. Allen, formerly 
vice-president of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, and H. M. 

Francis, who was 

secretary of the 

same company. 

The enlarged 

Guaranty be gins 

its work with a 

capital of $5,000,- 

000, a surplus of 

$18,000,000, undi- 

vided profits 

amounting to $3,- 

000,000, and de- 

posits of $130,- 

000,000, which 

make it the larg- 

est institution of 

its kind in the 

world. 

& 
A New Presi- 
dent of an Old 
Bank 


Lewis L. Clarke, 
who was’ recently 
elected president 
of the American 
Exchange Nation- 
al Bank (having 
been vice - presi - 
dent), was born in 1871 and was edu- 
cated at the Berkeley School and at 
Packard’s Business College in this city. 
When he entered the service of the 
bank as office boy in 1889, he was eigh- 
teen years old. In 1897 he became secre- 
tary to the president. who was his father, 
Dumont Clarke, and in 1901 was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. Two years ago 
he was elected vice-president. He is a 
member of the Lotos, Union League, 
New York Athletic and Englewood Golf 
Clubs, and of the New England Society, 


LEWIS L. 
The 


new president of the American Exchange 
National Bank. 
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and last week was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company. He 
is also a director of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; United States Safe Deposit Co. ; 
S. Pearson & Son (Inc.); Manhattan 
Beach Estates, and a member of the 
nominating committee of the New York 
Clearing House. The other officers are: 
Edward Burns, vice-president; Walter 
H. Bennett, cashier and A. K. deGuis- 
card, assistant cashier. The directors 
are: W. Bayard Cutting, John T. Terry, 

Rogers Max- 
well, John Claf- 
lin, William  P. 
Dixon, Levi C. 
Weir, Samuel Rea, 
William L. Bull, 
Clarence H. Mac- 
kay, Edwin Haw- 
ley, Pliny Fisk, 
Edward: Burnes, 
Lewis L. Clarke 
and Basil W. 
Rowe. The Am- 
erican - Exchange 
National Bank 
was organized in 
1838 with a cap- 
ital of  $1,155,- 
400, and becaine 
a national bank in 
1865. The capital 
now is $5,000,000 
and its surplus is 
$2,250,000. Its un- 
divided profits are 
more than $2,850,- 
ooo, and its total 
resources exceed 
$52,400,000. Its 
presidents, with 
the years of their 
been: Nathaniel Wood, 
1838; David Leavitt, 1839; Samuel 
Willets, 1853; William A. Booth, 
1855; George S. Coe, 1860, and Du- 
mont Clarke, 1894. 

] 


CLARKE, 


election, have 


....The Rock Island Railroad Com- 
pany has established a pension system 


for its employees. It has also adopted a 
rule that hereafter no inexperienced 
person over thirty-five years of age, nor 
any experienced person over forty-five, 
shall enter the company’s service. 





INSURANCE 


Addresses Before the Washington 
Meet of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 


In his address before the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, held at Washington, 
D. C., on January 19,’ Charles E. 
Hughes, Governor of New York, de- 
clared his faith in life insurance as an 
American institution. He said that no 
life insurance organization which is 
honest and economical need fear State 
control or expect to suffer from legis- 
lation. On the subject of legislative 
corruption he said: 


“I hope the time has gone by when it will 
be thought necessary to protect the interests 
of life insurance policyholders by efforts to 
corrupt legislators. Publicity, discussion, fair 
understanding of what you have in view, and 
what is essential to the proper conduct of this 
business—those are your guarantees, and those 
are the securities of the policyholders you 
represent. 

“You are not handling your own moneys, 
out the savings of the people. You are not re- 
sponsible for legislation, and you have no duty 
in any way, by any method which will not 
stand full and public discussion, to thwart any 
attack upon the interests committed to your 
care. You can much better trust the people, 
if they understand the situation, than you can 
trust those who are purchasable and. run the 
risk in the future of reaping the harvest which 
is inevitable if there be sown in our legislative 
halls the seed of bribery and corruption. 

“We must have the efforts of our insurance 
departments of supervision supported in public 
opinion, and I believe that I am addressing 
men here every one of whom wants to see the 
laws faithfully enforced, without favoritism or 
partiality, without covering anything up, and 
with a desire that those that are honest and 
economical in their management should have 
the benefit that should accrue from such hon- 
esty and such economy, and those that are 
guilty of improper practices should be exposed 
at the earliest possible moment.” 


Governor Hughes was followed by 
L. G, Fouse, president of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose theme was 
“Problems Arising from Conflicting 
State Laws and Departmental Rulings 
Relating to Life Insurance.” Mr. Fouse 
said that : 

“From fifteen to twenty million dollars a 
year is the toll paid by the life insurance poli- 
cyholders of the country as a result of the 
lack of uniformity in State insurance laws and 
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practices. This is at least 5 per cent. of the 
yearly nayments to policyholders and benetici- 
aries, he figures. He said that it was of great 
importance that waste and unnecessary taxa- 
tion be stopped.” 

John A. Hartigan, Commissioner of 
Insurance for the State of Minnesota, 
in his address, which followed, said: 

“The presént great dissimilarity of State s1- 
pervisory laws imposed heavy expense on ii- 
surance companies. This lack of uniformity 
is exasperating both to the departments and 
the companies.» The work of the department is 
increased and the result of this work dimin- 
ished on account of the diverse demands of 
different States. A company complying strictly 
with the law of one Commonwealth may find 
itself on that account a lawbreaker in another. 
The result to the policyholder is increased cost 
of supervision, which increase he must bear.” 


ed 


Federal Supervision of Insurance 


Georce F. Sewarp, president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, has embodied his paper on “Fed- 
eral Supervision of Insurance,” read at 
the Washington Conference on Uniform 
Legislation, on January 17 last, in a 
pamphlet, which he has just issued, and 
which also contains the draft of a 
model law for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Seward has likewise included the 
general provisions relating to stock com- 
panies and specific provisions for casu- 
alty insurance companies, bearing date 


of 1906. 
Accident Com- 


THE Masndaiiia 
pany has discovered a hazard in the flat 
foot or broken down arch. This is a con- 
dition well known to chiropodists and 
which has frequently been diagnosed as 


rheumatism or rheumatic gout. The 
company has warned its agents against 
assuming risks on prospects suffering 
from this cause as follows: 


Cases of “flat foot” and “broken arches” are 
becoming very frequent, and often complicate 
cases of sprained ankles, and are, no doubt, the 
immediate cause of many sprained ankles. It 
should be remembered, when securing applica- 
tions, that any deformity or disease that com- 
plicates an accident reduces the indemnity or 
places the claim under the sickness provisions 
of the policy. It would be a good plan to in- 
quire about the conditions of the applicant's 
feet as well as other parts of his body, and it 
would probably save a great deal of trouble 
and bad feeling later on. 





